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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN BUTLER. 


THERE is a belt extending irregularly 
across the State of New Hampshire, 
and varying in width, from which have 
gone forth men who have won a 
national reputation. From this section 
went Daniel Webster, Lewis Cass, Levi 
Woodbury, Zachariah Chandler, Horace 
Greeley, Henry Wilson, William Pitt 
Fessenden, Salmon P. Chase, John 
Wentworth, Nathan Clifford, and 
Benjamin F. Butler. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN BUTLER was 
born in the town of Deerfield, New 
Hampshire, November 5, 1818. 

His father, Captain John Butler, was 
a commissioned officer in the War of 
1812, and served with General Andrew 
Jackson at New Orleans. As _ mer- 
chant, supercargo, and master of the 
vessel, he was engaged for some years 
in the West India trade, in which he 
was fairly successful, until his death in 
March, 1819, while on a foreign voyage. 
In politics he was an ardent Democrat, 
an admirer of General Jackson, and 
a personal friend of Isaac Hill, of New 
Hampshire. 

Left an orphan when an _ infant, 
the child was dependent for his 
early training upon his mother; and 


faithfully did she attend to her duties. 
Descended from the Scotch Covenant- 
ers and Irish patriots, Mrs. Butler pos- 
sessed rare qualities: she was capable, 
thrifty, diligent, and devoted. In 1828, 
Mrs. Butler removed with her family 
to Lowell, where her two boys could 
receive better educational advantages, 
and where her efforts for their main- 
tenance would be better rewarded, than 
in their native village. 

As a boy young Butler was small, 
sickly, and averse to quarrels. He was 
very fond of books, and eagerly read 
all that came in his way. From his 
earliest youth he possessed a remarkably 
retentive memory, and was such a 
promising scholar that his mother 
determined to help him obtain a 
liberal education, hoping that he would 
be called to the Baptist ministry. With 
this end in view, he was fitted for 
college at the public schools of Lowell 
and at Exeter Academy, and at the 
early age of sixteen entered Waterville 
College. Here for four years, the for- 
mative period of his life, his mind re- 
ceived that bent and discipline which 
fitted him for his future active career. 

He was a student who appreciated 
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his advantages, and acquired all the 
general information the course per- 
mitted outside of regular studies; but 
his rank was low in the class, as de- 
portment and attention to college laws 
were taken into account. During the 
latter part of his course he was present 
at the trial of a suit at law, and was so 
impressed with the forensic battle he 
then witnessed, that he chose law as his 
profession. He was graduated from the 
college in 1838, in poor health, and in 
debt, but a fishing cruise to the coast of 
Labrador restored him, and in the fall 
he entered upon the study of the law at 
Lowell. While a student he practised 
in the police court, taught school, and 
devoted every energy to acquiring a 
practical knowledge of his profession. 


MILITIA. 


While yet a minor he joined the City 
Guards, a company of the fifth regiment 
of Massachusetts Militia. His service 
in the militia was honorable, and con- 
tinued for many years; he rose grad- 
ually in the regular line of promotion 
through every grade, from a private to 
a brigadier-general. 


LAW. 

In 1840, Mr. Butler was admitted to 
the bar. He was soon brought into 
contact with the mill-owners, and was 
noted for his audacity and quickness. 
He won his way rapidly to a lucrative 
practice, at once important, leading, and 
conspicuous. He was bold, diligent, ve- 
hement, and an inexhaustible opponent. 
His memory was such, that he could 
retain the whole of the testimony of 
the longest trial without taking a note. 
His power of labor seemed unlimited. 
In fertility of expedient, and in the 
lightning quickness of his devices to 
snatch victory from the jaws of defeat, 
his equal has seldom lived. 


For twenty years Mr. Butler devoted 
his whole energies to his profession. 
At -the age of forty he was retained in 
over five hundred cases, enjoyed the 
most extensive and lucrative practice in 
New England, and could at that age 
have retired from active business with 
an independent fortune. 


POLITICS. 


Despite his enormous and incessant 
labors at the bar, Mr. Butler, since 
early manhood, has been a busy and 
eager politician, regularly for many 
years attending the national conven- 
tions of the Democratic party, and 
entering actively into every campaign. 

Before the Rebellion he was twice 
elected to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture: once to the House in 1853, and 
once to the Senate in 1859; and was 
a candidate for governor in 1856, re- 
ceiving fifty thousand votes, the full 
support of his party. 

In April, 1860, Mr. Butler was a 
delegate to the Democratic convention 
held at Charleston. There he won 
a national reputation. In June, at an 
adjourned session of the convention, at 
Baltimore, Mr. Butler went out with the 
delegates who were resolved to defeat 
the nomination of Stephen A. Douglas. 
The retiring body nominated Mr. 
Breckinridge, of Kentucky, for the 
Presidency, and Mr. Butler returned 
home to help his election. It may be 
here stated that Mr. Breckinridge was 
a Southern pro-slavery unionist. Mr. 
Butler was the Breckinridge candidate 
for the governorship of Massachusetts, 
and received only six thousand votes. 

In December, 1860, after the election 
of Abraham Lincoln was an established 
fact, there was a gathering of politicians 
at Washington, Mr. Butler among the 
rest. South Carolina had passed the 
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ordinance of secession, and had sent 
or embassadors_ to 
negotiate a treaty with the general gov- 
ernment. Mr. Butler told his South- 
ern friends that they were hastening on 
a war; that the North would never 
consent to a disunion of the States, 
and that he should be among the first 


commissioners 


to offer to fight for the Union. He 
counselled the administration to 
receive the South Carolina commis- 


sioners, listen to their communication, 
arrest them, and try them for high 
treason. Mr. Butler foresaw a great 
war, and on his return to Massachusetts 
advised Governor Andrew to prepare 
the militia for the event. This was 
quietly done by dropping those who 
could not be depended upon to leave 
the State, and enlisting others in their 
stead. Arms and clothing were also 
prepared. On April 15, 1861, a tele- 
gram was received by Governor 
Andrew from Senator Henry Wilson 
asking for troops to defend the capital. 
A little before five o’clock, Mr. Butler 
was trying a case before a court in 
Boston, when Colonel Edward F. 
Jones, of the sixth regiment, brought 
to him for endorsement an order from 
Governor Andrew to muster his regi- 
ment forthwith on Boston Common, 
prepared to go to the defence of Wash- 
ington. Two days later Mr. Butler 
received the order to take command 
of the troops. 
IN THE WAR. 


General Butler’s command consisted 
of four regiments. The sixth was 
despatched immediately to Washington 
by the way of Baltimore, two regiments 
were sent in transports to garrison 
Fortress Monroe, while General Butler 
accompanied the eighth regiment in 
person. At Philadelphia, on the nine- 
teenth of April, General Butler was 


apprised of the attack on the sixth 
regiment during their passage through 
Baltimore, and he resolved to open 
communication with the capital through 
Annapolis. 

At Annapolis, General Butler’s great 
executive qualities came into prom- 
inence. He was placed in command 
of the “Department of Annapolis,” 
and systematically attended to the for- 
warding of troops and the formation of 
a great army. On May 13, with his : 
command, he occupied the city of 
Baltimore, a strategic movement of 
great importance. On May 16, he was 
commissioned major-general, and on 
the twenty-second was saluted as the 
commander of Fortress Monroe. Two 
days later, he gave to the country the 
expressive phrase “contraband of 
war,” which proved the deathblow 
of American slavery. 

A skirmish at Great Bethel, June ro, 
was unimportant in its results except 
that it caused the loss of twenty-five 
Union soldiers, Major Theodore Win- 
throp among the number, and was a 
defeat for the Northern army. This 
was quickly followed by the disastrous 
battle of Bull Run, which fairly aroused 
the North to action. 

On August 18, Genera] Butler resigned 
the command of the department of 
Virginia to General Wool, and accepted 
a command under him. The first duty 
entrusted to General Butler was an 
expedition sent to reduce the forts at 
Hatteras Inlet, in which with a small 
force he was successful. 

Early in September, he was author- 
ized by the war department to raise 
and equip six regiments of volunteers 
from New England for the war. This 
task was easy for the energetic general. 

Early in the year 1862, the capture 
of New Orleans was undertaken, and 
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General Butler was placed in command 
of the department of the Gulf, and 
fifteen thousand troops entrusted to 
him. After innumerable delays, the 
general with a part of his force arrived, 
March 20, 1862, at Ship Island, near 
the delta of the Mississippi River, at 
which rendezvous the rest of the troops 
had already been assembled. From 
this post the reduction of New Orleans 
was executed. 

On the morning of April 24, the fleet 
under command of Captain Farragut 
succeeded in passing the forts, and 
a week later the transport Mississippi 
with General Butler and his troops was 
alongside the levee at New Orleans. 

On December 16, 1862, General 
Butler formally surrendered the com- 
mand of the department of the Gulf to 
General Banks. What General Butler 
did at New Orleans during the months 
he was in command in that city is a 
matter of history, and has been ably 
chronicled by James Parton. He there 
displayed those wonderful qualities of 
command which made him the most 
hated, as well as the most respected, 
Northern man who ever visited the 
South. He did more to subject the 
Southern people to the inevitable con- 
sequence of the war than a division of 
a hundred thousand soldiers. He even 
conquered that dread scourge, yellow 
fever, and demonstrated that lawless- 
ness even in New Orleans could be 
suppressed. 

The new channel for the James 
River, known as the Dutch Gap, 
planned by General Butler, and ridi- 
culed by the press, but approved by the 
officers of the United States Engineer 
Corps, remains to this day the thor- 
oughfare used by commerce. 

The fame of General Butler’s career 
at New Orleans, and his presence, 


quieted the fierce riots in New York 
City, occasioned by the drafts. 

General Butler resigned his com- 
mission at the close of the war, and 
resumed the practice of his profession. 
He is now, and has been for many years, 
the senior major-general of all living 
men who have held that rank in the 
service of the United States. 


IN CONGRESS. 


In 1867, Mr. Butler was elected to 
the fortieth Congress from the fifth 
congressional district of Massachusetts, 
and in 1869 from the sixth district. 
He was re-elected in 1871, 1873, and 
in 1877. He was a recognized power 
in the House of Representatives, and 
with the administration. In 1882, he 
was elected Governor of Massachusetts, 
and gracefully retired in December, 
1883, to the disappointment of more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand 
Massachusetts voters. 

Mr. Butler is a man of vast intel- 
lectual ability —in every sense of the 
word a great man. He possesses a 
remarkable memory, great executive 
abilities, good judgment, immense 
energy, and withal a tender heart. 
He has always been a champion of 
fair play and equal rights. 

As an orator he has great power to 
sway his hearers, for his words are wise. 
Had the Democratic party listened to 
Mr. Butler at the Charleston conven- 
tion, its power would have continued ; 
had the South listened to him, it would 
not have seceded. Mr. Butler is a 
man who arouses popular enthusiasm, 
and who has a great personal following 
of devoted friends and admirers. 

Books have already been written 
about him — more will follow in the 
years tocome. He is the personifica- 
tion of the old ante de/lum Democratic 
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party of the Northern States —a party 
that believed in the aggrandizement of 
the country, at home and abroad ; which 
placed the rights of an American citi- 
zen before the gains of commerce ; 
which fostered that commerce until it 
whitened the seas ; and which provided 


for the reception of millions, who were 
sure to come to these shores, by acquir- 
ing large areas of territory. 

This hastily prepared sketch gives 
but a meagre outline of this remarkable 
man, whose history is yet by no means 
completed. 


THE BOSTON HERALD. 


Tue newspapers of America have 
had their greatest growth within the 
past quarter-century. Their progress 
in commercial prosperity during this 
period has been remarkable. Before 
the Civil War the journals in this country 
which returned large profits on the 
capital invested could almost be num- 
bered upon the fingers of one hand. 
Now they can be counted up into the 
hundreds, and a well-established and 
successful newspaper is rated as one of 
the most profitable of business ven- 
tures. This advance in financial value 
has accompanied, and for the most 
part is due to, the improvement in the 
character of the publications, which has 
been going on steadily year by year. 
There has been a constant increase of 
enterprise in all directions, especially in 
that of gathering news, and with this 
has come the exercise of greater care 
and better taste in presenting the intel- 
ligence collected to the reading public. 
The quality of the work of reporters 
and correspondents has been vastly 


bettered, and the number of special 
writers engaged has been gradually 
enlarged ; subjects which were once 
relegated to the monthlies and quar- 
terlies for discussion are now treated 
by the daily press in a style which, if 
less ponderous, is nevertheless lucid 
and not unbefitting their importance. 
In short, the tone of the American 
newspaper has been elevated without 
the loss of its popular characteristics, 
and the tastes of its readers have there- 
by — unconsciously, perhaps, but none 
the less surely — been refined. For at 
least the length of time mentioned at 
the beginning of this article, journalism 
has been regarded as worthy to rank 
beside, if not exactly to be classed with, 
the “ learned professions.” ‘The news- 
paper writer has emerged from the 
confines of Bohemia, never to return, 
and has taken a recognized position 
in the literary world. His connection 
with a reputable journal gives him an 
unquestioned standing, of which his 
credentials are the diploma. 
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In view of these great changes in 
journalism, the record of the progress 
of a successful newspaper during the 
last four decades contains much matter 
of general interest, and if excuse were 
needed, this would warrant the pubii- 
cation here of a brief history of The 
Boston Herald. 

Like most, if not all, of the leading 
journals of the country, The Boston 
Herald had a very humble origin. 
Forty years ago some journeymen prin- 
ters on The Boston Daily Times began 
publishing a penny paper, called The 
American Eagle, in advocacy of the 
Native American or “ Know-nothing ” 
party. 

Its publishers were “ Baker, French, 
Harmon & Co.” The full list of pro- 
prietors was Albert Baker, John A. 
French, George W. Harmon, George 
H. Campbell, Amos C. Clapp, J. 
W. Monroe, Justin Andrews, Augus- 
tus A. Wallace, and James D. Stow- 
ers, and W. H. Waldron was sub- 
sequently associated with them. The 
Eagle was successful at the outset, but 
its fortunes declined with those of the 
party of which it was the exponent, and 
in the summer of 1846 it was found to 

e moribund. The proprietors had 
lost money and labor in the failing en- 
terprise, and now lost interest. After 
many protracted discussions they re- 
solved to establish an evening edition 
under another name, which should be 
neutral in politics, and, if it proved 
successful, to let the Eagle die. ‘The 
Herald, therefore, came into existence 
on August 31, 1846, and an edition of 
two thousand was printed of its first 
number. The editor of the new sheet 
was William O. Eaton, a Bostonian, 
then but twenty-two years of age, of 
little previous experience in journalism. 

‘The Herald, it must be admitted, was 


not a handsome sheet at the outset. 
Its four pages contained but five col- 
umns each, and measured only nine by 
fourteen inches. But, unpromising as 
was its appearance, it was really the 
liveliest of the Boston dailies from the 
hour of its birth, and received praise 
on all hands for the quality of its 
matter. 

The total force of brain-workers 
consisted of but two men, Mr. Eaton 
having the assistance, after the middle 
of September, of Thomas W. Tucker. 
David Leavitt joined the “staff” later 
on, in 1847, and made a specialty of 
local news. The editorial, composing, 
and press rooms were the same as those 
of the Eagle, in Wilson’s Lane, now 
Devonshire Street. 

“ Running a newspaper” in Beston 
in 1846 was a different thing altogether 
from journalism at the present day. 
The telegraph was in operation between 
Boston and New York, but the tolls 
were high and the dailies could not 
afford to use it except upon the most 
important occasions. Moreover, read- 
ers had not been educated up to the 
point of expecting to see reports of 
events in all parts of the world printed 
on the same day of their occurrence or, 
at the latest, the day following. 

For several years before the extension 
of the wires overland to Nova Scotia, the 
newsgatherers of Boston and New York 
resorted to various devices in order to 
obtain the earliest reports from Europe. 
From 1846 to 1850 the revolutionary 
movements in many of the countries 
on the continent were of a nature to 
be especially interesting to the people 
of the United States, and this stimu- 
lated enterprise among the American 
newspapers. Mr. D. H. Craig, after 
ward widely known as agent of the 
Associated Press, conceived the idea of 
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anticipating the news of each incoming 
ocean-steamer by means of a pigeon- 
express, which he put into successful 
operation in the year first named. He 
procured a number of carrier-pigeons, 
and several days before the expected 
arrival of every English mail-steamer 
took three of them to Halifax. There 
he boarded the vessels, procured the 
latest British papers, collated and sum- 
marized their news upon thin paper, 
secured the dispatches thus prepared 
to the pigeons, and fifty miles or so 
outside of Boston released the birds. 
The winged messengers, flying home- 
ward, reached the city far in advance 
of the steamers, and the intelligence 
they brought was at once delivered to 
Mr. W. G. Blanchard, then connected 
with the Boston press, who had the 
brief dispatches “extended,” put in 
type, and printed as an “ extra”’ for all 
the papers subscribing to the enterprise. 
Sheets bearing the head “ New York 
Herald Extra” were also printed in 
Boston and sent to the metropolis by 
the Sound steamers, thus anticipating 
the arrival of the regular mail. 

It is interesting, in these days of 
lightning, to read an account of how 
the Herald beat its local rivals in 
getting out an account of the Presi- 
dent’s Message in 1849. A column 
synopsis was received by telegraph from 
New York, and published in the morn- 
ing edition, and the second edition, 
issued a few hours later, contained the 
long document in full, and was put on 
the street at least a half-hour earlier 
than the other dailies. How the mes- 
sage was brought from Washington is 
thus described: J. F. Calhoun, of New 
Haven, was the messenger, and he 
started from the capital by rail at two 
o'clock on the morning of December 
24; a steamtug in waiting conveyed 


him, on his arrival, from Jersey City to 
New York; a horse and chaise took 
him from the wharf to the New Haven 
dépot, then in Thirty-second Street, 
where he mounted a special engine and 
at 10 P.M. started for Boston. He 
reached Boston at 6.20 the next morn- 
ing, after an eventful journey, having 
lost a half-hour by a derailed tender 
and an hour and a half by the smashup 
of a freight-train. 

The Herald, feeble as it was in many 
respects at first, managed to struggle 
through the financial diseases incident 
to newspaper infancy so stoutly that at 
the opening of 1847, when it had 
attained the age of four months, its 
sponsors were able to give it a New- 
Year dress of new type, to increase 
the size of its pages to seven columns, 
measuring twenty-one by seventeen 
inches, and to add a morning and a 
weekly edition. The paper in its new 
form, with a neat head in Roman letters 
replacing the former unsightly title, and 
printed on a new Adams press, pre- 
sented a marked improvement. 

Mr. Eaton continued in charge of the 
evening edition, while the new morning 
issue was placed in the hands of Mr. 
George W. Tyler. The Herald under 
this joint management presented its 
readers with from eight to ten columns 
of reading-matter daily. ‘Two columns 
of editorials, four of local news, and two 
of clippings from “ exchanges,” were 
about the average. News by telegraph 
was not plenty, and, as has already been 
intimated, very little of it was printed 
during the first year. Yet, the Herald 
was a live and lively paper, and pub- 
lished nothing but “live matter.” 
Much prominence was given to reports 
of affairs about home, and in conse- 
quence the circulation soon exhibited a 
marked improvement. 
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At this time the proprietors entered 
on a novel journalistic experiment. 
They allowed one editor to give 
“Whig” views and another to talk 
“Democracy.” The public did not 
take kindly to this mixed diet, and Mr. 
Eaton, the purveyor of Democratic 
wisdom, was permitted to withdraw, 
leaving Mr. Tyler, the Whiggite, in 
possession of the field. 

Meantime, Mr. French had bought 
out the original proprietors one by one, 
with the exception of Mr. Stowers, and 
in March their names appeared as pub- 
lishers at the head of the paper. The 
publication-office was removed to more 
spacious quarters, and the press was 
thereafter run by steam-power rented 
from a neighboring manufactory. At 
the end of the month a statement of 
the circulation showed a total of eleven 
thousand two hundred and seventy. 

In May, 1847, The American Eagle 
died peacefully. About this period 
Messrs. Tucker and Tyler left the 
Herald, and Mr. Stowers disposed of 
his interest to Samuel K. Head. The 
new editor of the paper was William 
Joseph Snelling, who acquired consid- 
erable local fame as a bold and fearless 
writer. He died in the December of 
the following year. Under a new 
manager, Mr. Samuel R. Glen, the 
Herald developed into a successful 
newsgatherer. 

Special telegrams were regularly 
received from New York, a Wash- 
ington correspondent was secured, and 
the paper covered a much broader field 
than it ever had before. Eight to ten 
columns of reading-matter were printed 
daily, and it was invariably bright and 
entertaining. The circulation showed 
a steady increase, and on August 17, 
1848, was declared to be eighteen thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifteen daily, a 


figure from which it did not recede 
during the autumn and winter. After 
the death of Mr. Snelling, Mr. Tyler 
was recalled to the chief editorial chair, 
and heartily co-operated with Mr. Glen 
and the proprietors in keeping the 
paper abreast of the times. On April 
2, 1849, the custom of printing four 
editions daily was inaugurated. The 
first was dated 5 o'clock, a.m., the 
second, 8, the third, 12 m., and the 
fourth, 2.30 p.m. That day the force 
of compositors was increased by four 
men, and the paper was for the first 
time printed on a Hoe double-cylinder 
press, run by steam-power, and capable 
of producing six thousand impressions 
an hour. Mr. Head withdrew from the 
firm about this time, and Mr. French 
was announced as sole proprietor 
throughout the remainder of the year. 
In October the announcement was 
made that the Herald had a larger cir- 
culation than any other paper published 
in Boston or elsewhere, and the pub- 
lisher made a successful demand for 
the post-office advertising, which by 
law was to be given to the paper having 
the greatest circulation. 

During this year (1849) the Herald 
distanced its competitors and accom- 
plished a feat that was the talk of the 
town for a long time afterwards, by 
reporting in full the trial of Professor 
Webster for the murder of Dr. Parkman. 
Extras giving longhand reports of this 
extraordinary case were issued hourly 
during the day, and the morning edition 
contained a shorthand report of the 
testimony and proceedings of the day 
previous. The extras were issued in 
New York as well asin Boston, the re- 
port having been telegraphed sheet by 
sheet as fast as written, and printed 
there simultaneously with the Herald’s. 
The type of the verbatim report was 
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kept standing, and within an hour after 
the verdict was rendered pamphlets 
containing a complete record of the 
trial were for sale on the street. The 
year 1850 found the Herald as prosper- 
ous as it had been during the previous 
twelvemonth. In September, the edi- 
torial, composing, and press rooms were 
transferred to No. 6 Williams Court, 
where they remained until abandoned for 
the new Herald Building, February 9, 
1878, and the business-office was re- 
moved to No. 203 (now No. 241) 
Washington Street. Early in 1851, 
through some inexplicable cause, Mr. 
French suddenly found himself 
financially embarrassed. In July he 
disposed of the paper to John M. 
Barnard, and soon after retired to a 
farm in Maine. Mr. Tyler was re- 
tained in charge of the editorial depart- 
ment ; but Mr. Glen resigned and was 
succeeded as managing editor by Mr. 
A. A. Wallace. During the remainder 
of the year the Herald-did not dis- 
play much enterprise in gathering 
news. Its special telegraphic reports 
were meagre and averaged no more 
than a “stickful” daily, and it was cut 
off from the privileges of the Associated 
Press dispatches. In 1852 there was 
a marked improvement in the paper, 
but it did not reach the standard it 
established in 1850. ‘Two new presses, 
one of Hoe’s and the other a Taylor’s 
Napier, were this year put in use, 
which bettered the typography of the 
sheet. In 1853 the Herald was little 
more than a record of local events, its 
telegraphic reports being almost as 
brief and unsatisfactory as during the 
first year of its existence. But the cir- 
culation kept up wonderfully well, 
growing, according to the sworn state- 
ments of the proprietor, from sixteen 
thousand five hundred and five in Jan- 


uary to twenty-three thousand two 
hundred and ten in December. The 
Herald of 1854 was a much better 
paper than that of the year previous, 
exerting far more energy in obtaining 
and printing news. On April 1 it was 
enlarged for the second time and came 
out with columns lengthened two 
inches, the pages measuring twenty- 
three by seventeen inches. The circu- 
lation continued to increase, and, by 
the sworn statements published, grew 
from twenty-five thousand two hundred 
and sixteen in January to thirty thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-eight in 
June. Success continued through the 
year 1855. In February, Mr. Barnard, 
while remaining proprietor, withdrew 
from active management, and Edwin C. 
Bailey and A. Milton Lawrence became 
the publishers. There were also some 
changes in the editorial and reportorial 
staff. Henry R. Tracy became assistant 
editor, and Charles H. Andrews (now 
one of the editors and proprietors) was 
engaged as a reporter. There were 
then engaged in the composing-room 
a foreman and eight compositors, one of 
whom, George G. Bailey, subsequently 
became foreman, and later one of the 
proprietors. Printers will be interested 
to know that the weekly composition 
bill averaged one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars. This year but one edition 
was published in the morning, while 
the first evening edition was dated 
12 M., the second, 1.30 P.M., and a 
“ postscript” was issued at 2.30 P.M., 
to contain the latest news for city circu- 
lation. Twelve to fourteen columns of 
reading-matter were printed daily, two 
of which were editorial, two news by 
telegraph, two gleanings from “ ex- 
changes,” and the remainder local re- 
ports, correspondence, etc. The aver- 
age daily circulation during 1855 was 
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claimed to have been thirty thousand, 
but was probably something less. 

Early in 1856 a change took place in 
the proprietorship, Mr. Barnard selling 
out to Mr. Bailey, and Mr. Lawrence 
retiring. 

Mr. Bailey brought to his new task a 
great deal of native energy and enter- 
prise, and he was ably seconded by the 
other gentlemen connected with the 
paper, in his efforts to make the Her- 
ald a thoroughly live journal. He 
strengthened his staff by engaging as 
assistant editor, Justin Andrews, who 
had for some years held a similar posi- 
tion on The Daily Times, and who 
subsequently became one of the 
news-managers of the Herald, holding 
the office until, as one of the proprie- 
tors, he disposed of his interest in 
1873. 

During Mr. Bailey’s first year as 
proprietor he enlarged the facilities 
for obtaining news, and paid particular 
attention to reporting the events of the 
political campaign when Frémont was 
run against Buchanan for the presi- 
dency. The result of the election was 
announced with a degree of detail 
never before displayed in the Herald's 
columns or in those of its contempora- 
ries. The editorial course of the 
paper that year is perhaps best 
explained by the following paragraph, 
printed a few days after the election: 
“One of our contemporaries says the 
Herald has alternately pleased and dis- 
pleased both parties during this cam- 
paign. That is our opinion. How 
could it be different if we told them 
the truth? And that was our only aim.” 
The circulation during election week 
averaged forty-one thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-three copies daily ; 
throughout the year it was nearly thirty 
thousand —considerably larger than 
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during the preceding year—and the 
boast that it was more than double that 
of any other paper in Boston undoubt- 
edly was justified by the facts. Me- 
chanically, the paper was well got 
up; in July the two presses which had 
been in use for a number of years were 
discarded, and a new four-cylinder Hoe 
press, having a capacity of ten thou- 
sand impressions an hour, was set up 
in their place. Ten compositors were 
employed, and the weekly composition 
bill averaged one hundred and sixty 
dollars. In 1857 the Herald was a 
much better paper than it had ever 
been, the Messrs. Andrews, upon whom 
the burden of its management devolved, 
sparing no effort to make it newsy and 
bright in every department. Beginning 
the year with a daily circulation of 
about thirty thousand, in April it 
reached forty-two thousand, and when 
on the twenty-third of that month the 
subscription list, carriers’ routes, agen- 
cies, etc., of The Daily Times were 
acquired by purchase, there was another 
considerable increase, the issue of May 
30 reaching forty-five thousand one 
hundred and twenty. In 1858 the 
Herald continued its prosperous career 
in the same general direction. Its 
telegraphic facilities were improved, 
and events in all parts of the country 
were well reported, while local news 
was most carefully attended to. The 
editors and reporters this year num- 
bered eleven, and the force in the 
mechanical departments was corre- 
spondingly increased. A new six- 
cylinder Hoe press was put in use, 
alongside the four-cylinder machine, 
and both were frequently taxed to their 
utmost capacity to print the large edi- 
tions demanded by the public. The 
bills for white paper during the year 
were upwards of seventy thousend dol- 
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lars, which, in those ante-war times, was 
a large sum. The circulation averaged 
over forty thousand per diem. In 1859 
the system of keeping an accurate 
account of the circulation was inaugu- 
rated, and the actual figures of each 
day’s issue were recorded. and published. 
From this record it is learned that the 
Herald, from a circulation of forty-one 
thousand one hundred and ninety-three 
in January, rose to fifty-three thousand 
and twenty-six in December. Twelve 
compositors were regularly employed 
this year, and the weekly composition 
bill was two hundred dollars. The 
year 1860 brought the exciting presi- 
dential campaign which resulted in the 
election of Abraham Lincoln. Great 
pains were taken to keep the Herald’s 
readers fully informed of the move- 
ments of all the political parties, and 
its long reports of the national conven- 
tions, meetings, speeches, etc., in all 
parts of the country, especially in New 
England, brought it to the notice of 
many new readers. The average daily 
circulation for the year was, a little over 
fifty-four thousand, and the issue on 
the morning after the November elec- 
tion reached seventy-three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-two, the largest 
edition since the Webster trial. E. B. 
Haskell, now one of the proprietors, 
entered the office as a reporter in 1860, 
and was soon promoted to an editorial 
position. A year later R. M. Pulsifer, 
another of the present proprietors, 
entered the business department. 
The breaking out of the Civil War in 
the spring of 1861 created a great 
demand for news, and an increase in 
the circulation of all the daily papers 
was the immediate result. It is hardly 
necessary to say here that the Herald 
warmly espoused the cause of the 
Union, and that the events of that 


stirring period were faithfully chronicled 
in its columns. To meet a call for 
news on Sunday, a morning edition for 
that day was established on May 26; 
the new sheet was received with favor 
by the reading public, and from an 
issue of ten thousand at the outset its 
circulation has reached, at the present 
time, nearly one hundred thousand. 
The Herald’s enterprise was appreciated 
all through the war, and as there were 
no essential changes in the methods of 
its management or in the members 
of its staff, a recapitulation of statistics 
taken from its books will suffice here as 
a record of its progress. In 1861 the 
average circulation was sixty thousand ; 
the largest edition (reporting the attack 
on the sixth Massachusetts regiment in 
Baltimore), ninety-two thousand four 
hundred and forty-eight; the white 
paper bill, one hundred and eight thou- 
sand dollars; the salary list, forty 
thousand dollars ; telegraph tolls, sixty- 
five hundred dollars. In 1862 the 
average circulation was sixty - five 
thousand one hundred and sixteen; 
the largest edition, eighty-four thou- 
sand ; the white paper bill, ninety-three 
thousand five hundred dollars ; the sal- 
ary list, forty-three thousand dollars ; 
telegraph tolls, eight thousand dollars. 
In 1863 the average circulation was 
thirty-six thousand one hundred and 
twenty-eight ; the largest issue, seventy- 
four thousand ; the paper bill, ninety- 
five thousand dollars ; salaries, forty-six 
thousand five hundred dollars; tele- 
graphing, eight thousand dollars. In 
July the four-cylinder Hoe press was 
replaced by one with six cylinders, from 
the same maker. In 1864 the average 
circulation was thirty-seven thousand 
and eighty-eight; Jargest issue, fifty 
thousand eight hundred and eighty ; 
paper bill, one hundred and twenty- 
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eight thousand dollars; salaries, fifty- 
eight thousand dollars; telegraph, ten 
thousand five hundred dollars. The 
cost of white paper rose to such a 
figure that the proprietors of Boston 
dailies were compelled to increase the 
price of their journals, and a mutual 
agreement was made on August 15 
whereby the Herald charged three 
cents a copy and the others five cents. 
On June 1, 1865, the price of the 
Herald was reduced to its former rate 
of two cents. The average circulation 
that year was thirty-seven thousand six 
hundred and seventeen; the largest 
day’s issue, eighty-three thousand five 
hundred and twenty ; the paper bill was 
about the same as in 1864, but the tel- 
egraphic expenses ran up to fifteen 
thousand dollars. The circulation in 
1866 averaged forty-five thousand eight 
hundred and forty-eight, and on several 
occasions rose to seventy thousand and 
more. Twenty-one compositors were 
regularly employed, and the average 
weekly composition bill was five hun- 
dred dollars. Paper that year cost one 
hundred and fifty-two thousand dollars, 
and the telegraph bill was fifteen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. In 1867 
seventy persons were on the Herald’s 
payroll, a larger number than ever 
before. The circulation showed a 
steady gain, and the average for the 
year was fifty-two thousind one hun- 
dred and eighteen. The paper bill was 
one hundred and fifty-six thousand 
dollars, and the expense of telegraph- 
ing, twenty-three thousand dollars. In 
1868 the circulation continued to in- 
crease, and the daily average reached 
fifty-four thousand seven hundred and 
forty; white paper cost one hundred 
and fifty-three thousand dollars, and 
telegraphing, twenty-eight thousand 
dollars. 


In 1869 occurred an important event 
in the Herald’s history. Mr. Bailey, 
who had acquired an interest in 1855 
and became sole proprietor a year later, 
decided to sell out, and on April 1 it 
was announced that he had disposed of 
the paper to Royal M. Pulsifer, Edwin 
B. Haskell, Charles H. Andrews, Justin 
Andrews, and George G. Bailey. All 
these gentlemen were at the time and 
had for some years previously been 
connected with the Herald: the first- 
named in the business department, the 
next three on the editorial staff, and the 
last as foreman of the composing-room. 
In announcing their purchase, the firm, 
which was then and ever since has been 
styled R. M. Pulsifer and Company, 
said in the editorial column: “We 
shall use our best endeavors to 
make the Herald strictly a news- 
paper, with the freshest and most 
trustworthy intelligence of all that is 
going on in this busy age ; and to this 
end we shall spare no expense in 
any department. . . . The Herald will 
be in the future, as it has been in the 
past, essentially a people’s paper, the 
organ of no clique or party, advocating 
at all proper times those measures 
which tend to promote the welfare of 
our country, and to secure the greatest 
good to the greatest number. It will 
exert its influence in favor of simplicity 
and economy in the administration of 
the government, and toleration and lib- 
erality in our social institutions. It will 
not hesitate to point out abuses or to 
commend good measures, from what- 
ever source they come, and it will con- 
tain candid reports of all proceedings 
which go to make up the discussions of 
current topics. It will give its readers 
all the news, condensed when necessary 
and in an intelligible and readable 
form, with a free use of the telegraph by 
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reliable reporters and correspondents.” 
That these promises have been sacredly 
fulfilled up to the present moment 
cannot be denied even by readers and 
contemporary sheets whose opinions 
have been in_ direct opposition 
to those expressed in the Herald’s 
editorial columns. No pains or ex- 
pense have been spared to obtain the 
news from all quarters of the globe, and 
the paper’s most violent opponent will 
find it impossible to substantiate a 
charge that the intelligence collected 
with such care and thoroughness has in 
a single instance been distorted or 
colored in the publication to suit the 
editorial policy pursued at the time. 
The expression of opinions has always, 
under the present management, been 
confined to the editorial columns, and 
here a course of absolute independence 
has been followed. 

The Herald, immediately upon 
coming under the control of the new 
proprietors, showed a marked accession 
of enterprise, and that this change for 
the better was appreciated by the read- 
ing public was proved by the fact that 
during the year 1869 the circulation 
rose from a daily average of fifty-three 
thousand four hundred and sixty-five in 
January to sixty thousand five hundred 
and thirty-five in December, the in- 
crease having been regular and per- 
manent, and not caused by any 
“spurts” arising from extraordinary 
events. On New Year’s day, 1870, 
the Herald was enlarged for the third 
time, to its present size, by the addition 
of another column and lengthening the 
pages to correspond. On September 
3, of that year, the circulation for the 
first time passed above one hundred 
thousand, the issue containing an ac- 
count of the battle of Sedan reaching 
a sale of over one hundred and five 


thousand copies. The average daily 
circulation for the year was more than 
seventy-three thousand. Finding it im- 
possible, from the growing circulation 
of the paper, to supply the demand 
with the two six-cylinder presses print- 
ing from type, it was determined, early 
in the year, to stereotype the forms, so 
that duplicate plates could be used 
simultaneously on both. The requisite 
machinery was introduced therefor, and 
on June 8, 1870, was put in use for 
the first time. For nearly ten years the 
Herald was the only paper in Boston 
printed from stereotype plates. In 
1871 the average daily circulatian was 
eighty-three thousand nine hundred, a 
gain of nearly eleven thousand over the 
previous year. Ona number of occa- 
sions the edition reached as high as one 
hundred and twelve thousand. On 
October 1 George G. Bailey disposed of 
his interest in the paper to the other 
proprietors, and retired from the firm. 
In 1872 there was a further increase 
in the circulation, the daily average 
having been ninety-three thousand five 
hundred. One issue (after the Great 
Fire) reached two hundred and twenty 
thousand, and several were not much 
below that figure. The first Bullock 
perfecting-press ever used east of New 
York was put in operation in the Herald 
office in June, 1872; this press feeds 
itself from a continuous roll of paper, 
and prints both sides, cutting and deliv- 
ering the papers complete. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1873, Justin Andrews, who had 
been connected with the Herald, as one 
of its editors since 1856, and as one 
of the proprietors who succeeded Mr. 
Bailey in 1869, sold his interest to his 
partners, and retired from newspaper 
life altogether. Since that date, the 
ownership in the Herald has been 
vested in R. M. Pulsifer, E. B. Haskell, 
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and Charles H. Andrews. The circu- 
lation in 1873 exceeded one hundred 
and one thousand daily; in 1874 one 
hundred and seven thousand ; in 1875 
one hundred and twelve thousand ; in 
1876 one hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand five hundred. On November 8, 
of that year, the day after the pres- 
idential election, the issue was two 
hundred and twenty-three thousand 
two hundred and fifty-six. The two 
six-cylinder Hoe presses had given 
place, in 1874, to two more Bullock 
machines, and a Mayall press was 
added in 1876; the four were run to 
their utmost capacity on the occasion 
just mentioned, and the magnitude of 
the day’s work will be better understood 
when it is stated that between 4 A.M. 
and 11 P.M. fourteen tons of paper were 
printed and sold, an amount which 
would make a continuous sheet the 
width of the Herald two hundred and 
fifty miles long. In 1877 a fourth 
Bullock press was put in use, and the 
Mayall was removed to Hawley Street, 
where type, stands for fifty compositors, 
a complete apparatus for stereotyping, 
and all the necessary machinery, ma- 
terials, and implements are kept in 
readiness to “ start up” at any moment, 
in case a fire or other disaster prevents 
the issue of the regular editions in the 
main office. 

On February 9, 1878, the Herald 
was issued for the first time from the 
new building erected by its proprietors 
at No. 255 Washington Street. This 
structure has a lofty and ornate front 
of gray granite with trimmings of red 
granite ; it covers an uregular shaped 
lot, something in the form of the letter 
L. From Washington Street, where it 
has a width of thirty-one feet nine 
inches, it extends back one hundred 
and seventy-nine fee‘, and from the 
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rear a wing runs northward to Williams 
Court forty feet. This wing was origi- 
nally twenty-five feet wide on the 
court; but in 1882 an adjoining lot, 
formerly occupied by the old Herald 
Building, was purchased and built upon, 
increasing the width of the wing and its 
frontage on the court to eighty-five feet. 
The structure forms one of the finest 
and most convenient newspaper-offices 
in the country. In the basement are 
the pressroom, where at the present 
time six Bullock perfecting-presses (two 
with folders attached) are run by two 
45-horse-power engines ; the stereotype- 
room, where the latest improvements in 
machinery have enabled the casting, 
finishing, and placing on the press of 
two plates in less than eight minutes 
after the receipt of a “form”; the 
two dynamos and the engine running 
them, which supply the electricity for 
the incandescent lights with which 
every room in the building is illumi- 
nated ; and the storage-room for paper 
and other supplies. On the first floor 
are the business-office, a very handsome 
and spacious apartment facing Washing- 
ton Street, and finished in mahogany, 
rare marbles, and brasswork ; the deliv- 
ery and mailing rooms, whence the 
editions are sent out for distribution at 
the Williams-court door. On the sec- 
ond floor are the reception-room, the 
library, and the apartments of the 
editor-in-chief, managing editor, and 
department editors. On the third floor 
are the general manager’s office and 
the rooms of the news and city editors 
and the reporters. The entire fourth 
floor is used as a composing-room, 
where stand “frames” for ninety-six 
compositors ; the foreman and his assist- 
ants have each a private office, and a 
private room is assigned to the proof- 
readers. All the editors’ and reporters’ 
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rooms are spacious, well lighted, and 
admirably ventilated ; they are finished 
in native woods, varnished, and are 
handsomely furnished. Electric call- 
bells, speaking-tubes, and pneumatic- 
tubes furnish means of communication 
with all the departments, and no 
expense has been spared in supplying 
every convenience for facilitating work 
and the comfort of the employees. 

With increased facilities came con- 
tinued prosperity. The business de- 
pression in 1877 affected the circulation 
of the Herald, as it did that of every 
newspaper in the country, and the cir- 
culation that year was not so large as 
during the year previous; still, the 
daily average was one hundred and 
three thousand copies. 

The army of men employed in the 
various departments of the Herald at 
the present time would astonish the 
founders of the paper. In 1846 the 
editorial and reportorial staff consisted 
of two men; now it comprises seventy- 
seven. Six compositors were employed 
then ; now there are one hundred and 
forty-seven. One pressman and an 
assistant easily printed the Herald, and 
another daily paper as well, in those 
days, upon one small handpress ; now 
forty men find constant employment in 
attending the engines and the six latest 
improved perfecting-presses required to 
issue the editions on time. The busi- 
ness department was then conducted 
with ease by one man, who genetally 
found time to attend to the mailing and 
sale of papers; now twenty-one per- 
sons have plenty to do in the counting- 
room, and the delivery-room engages 
the services of twenty. Then stereo- 
typing the forms of a daily newspaper 
was an unheard-of proceeding; now 
fourteen men are employed in the 
Herald's foundery. The salaries and 


bills for composition aggregated scarcely 
one hundred and fifty dollars a week 
then ; now the weekly composition bill 
averages over three thousand dollars, 
and the payroll of the other depart- 
ments reaches three thousand dollars 
every week, and frequently exceeds 
that sum. Then the Herald depended 
for outside news upon the meagre dis- 
patches of telegraph agencies in New 
York (the Associated Press system was 
not inaugurated until 1848-49, and New 
England papers were not admitted to 
its privileges until some years later), 
and such occasional correspondence as 
its friends in this and other States sent 
in free of charge. Now it not only 
receives the full dispatches of the Asso- 
ciated Press, but has news bureaus of 
its own in London, Paris, New York, 
and Washington, and special corre- 
spondents in every city of any consider- 
able size throughout the country. All 
these are in constant communication 
with the office and are instructed to 
use the telegraph without stint when the 
occasion demands. The Herald has 
grown from a little four-paged sheet, 
nine by fourteen inches in dimensions, 
to such an extent that daily supplements 
are required to do justice to readers as 
well as advertisers, and it is necessary 
to print an eight-paged edition as often 
as four times a week during the busy 
season of the year. 

The Herald has achieved a great 
success; it has broadened from year 
to year since the present proprietors 
assumed control. It has been their 
steadily followed purpose gradually to 
elevate the tone of their paper, till it 
should reach the highest level of Amer- 
ican journalism. They have done this, 
and, at the same time, they have 
retained their enormous constituency. 
The wonderful educating power of a 
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great newspaper cannot easily be over- 
estimated. It is the popular university 
to which thousands upon thousands of 
readers resort daily for intelligent 
comment on the events of the world — 
the great wars, the suggestions of 
science, the achievements of the en- 
gineers, home and foreign politics, etc. 
That such a great newspaper as the 
Herald, wherein the elucidating com- 
ment is kept up from day to day by 
cultivated writers trained in journalism, 
must perform many of the functions 
of a university is clear. The news 
columns of the Herald are a perfect 
mirror of the great world’s busy life. 
The ocean-cable is employed to an 
extent which would have seemed reck- 
lessly extravagant ten years ago. It 
has its news bureaus in the great cap- 
itals of civilization; its roving corre- 
spondents may be found, at the date 
of this writing, exploring the Panama 
Canal, the interior of Mexico, studying 
the railway system of Great Britain, in- 
vestigating Mormon homelife, scouring 
the vast level stretches of Dakota, trav- 
ersing the great Central States of the 
Union for presidential “‘ pointers,” mak- 
ing a tour of the Southern States to 
secure trustworthy data as to the pro- 
gress achieved in education there, and 
journeying along the coast of hundred- 
harbored Maine for the latest informa- 
tion as to the growth of the newer 
summer resorts in that picturesque 
region. In large and quiet rooms in 
the home office a force of copy-readers 
is preparing the correspondence from 
all over the world for the compositors ; 
at the news desks trained men are work- 
ing day and night over telegrams flashed 
from far and near, eliminating useless 
words, punctuating, putting on “heads,” 
and otherwise dressing copy for the 
typesetters. The enormous amount of 
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detail work in a great paper is not easily 
to be conveyed to the non-professional 
reader. From the managing editor, 
whose brain is employed in inventing 
new ideas for his subordinates to carry 
into execution, to that very important 
functionary, the proof-reader, who cor- 
rects the errors of the types, there is 
a distracting amount of detail work per- 
formed every day. The Herald is 
managed with very little friction; the 
great machine runs as if oiled. With 
an abundance of capital, an ungrudg- 
ing expenditure of money in the pursuit 
of news, a great working-force well 
disciplined and systematized, it goes on 
weekday after weekday, turning out nine 
editions daily, and on Sundays giving 
to the public sixteen closely-crowded 
pages, an intellectual bill-of-fare from 
which all may select according to 
individual preference. 

The organization of the Herald 
force is almost ideally perfect. Its 
three proprietors, all of whom are still 
on the ascending grade of the hill of 
life, share in the daily duties of their 
vast establishment. Colonel Royal M. 
Pulsifer is the publisher of the paper, 
and has charge of the counting-room, 
the delivery, press, and composition 
rooms, the three last departments being 
under competent foremen. A large 
share of the wonderful business success 
of the Herald is due to his sagacity 
and liberality. He is a publisher who 
expends at long range, not expecting 
immediate returns. Under this gen- 
erous and wisely prudent policy of 
spending liberally for large future re- 
turns the Herald has grown to its 
present proportions. The editor-in- 
chief of the paper is Mr. Edwin B. 
Haskell, who directs the political and 
general editorial policy of the paper. 
He has the courage of his independ- 











ence, and is independent even of the 
Independents. Since he assumed the 
editorial chair, the Herald has fought 
consistently for honest money, for a 
reformed civil service, for the purifica- 
tion of municipal politics, for freer 
trade, and local self-government. The 
editor of the Herald writes strong 
Saxon-English, believing that in a daily 
newspaper the people should be ad- 
dressed in a plain, understandable 
style. He has an unexpected way of 
putting things, his arguments are en- 
livened by a rare humor, and clinched 
frequently by some anecdote or pop- 
ular allusion. ‘The third partner, Mr. 
Charles H. Andrews, is one of those 
newspaper men who are born journal- 
ists. He has the gift of common sense. 
His judgment is always sound. The 
news end of the Herald establishment 
is under control of Mr. Andrews, and 
to no man more than to him is due the 
wonderful development of the Herald’s 
news features. The executive officer 
of the Herald ship is the managing 
editor, Mr. John H. Holmes, who is 
known to newspaper workers all over 
the country as a man of great journal- 
istic ability. He has the cosmopolitan 
mind ; is free from local prejudices, and 
can take in the value of news three 
thousand miles away as quickly as if 
the happening were at the office door. 
An untiring, sleepless man, prodigal of 
his energies in the development of the 
Herald into a great world-paper, Mr. 
Holmes is a type of that distinctively 
modern development, the “ newspaper 
man.” Men of adventurous minds, of 
breadth of view, and delighting in posi- 
tive achievements, take to journalism in 
these days as in the sixteenth century 
they became navigators of the globe, 
explorers of distant regions, and found- 
ers of new empires. 
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Years ago the Herald outgrew the 
provincial idea that the happenings of 
the streets must be of more importance, 
and, consequently, demanding more 
space, than events of universal interest 
in the chief centres of the world. The 
policy of the paper has been, while 
neglecting nothing of news value at 
home, and while photographing all 
events of local importance with fulness 
and accuracy, to keep its readers au 
courant with the world’s progress. In 
all departments of sporting intelligence 
the Herald is an acknowledged author- 
ity; its dramatic news is fuller than 
that of any paper in the country; it 
“‘ covers,” to use a newspaper techni- 
cality, the world’s metropolis on the 
banks of the Thames not with a single 
correspondent, but with a corps of able 
writers ; during the recent troubles in 
Ireland one of its special correspond- 
ents traversed that distracted country, 
giving to his paper the most graphic 
picture of Irish distress and discentent, 
and he capped the climax of journal- 
istic achievement by interviewing the 
leading British statesmen on the Irish 
theme, making a long letter, which was 
cabled to the Herald and recabled 
back the same day to the London press, 
which had to take, at second-hand, the 
enterprise of the great New-England 
daily. At Paris, the world’s pleasure 
capital, the chief seat of science, it is. 
ably represented, and its Italian cor- 
respondence has been ample and excel-- 
lent. When public attention was first 
drawn to Mexico by the opening up of 
that land of mystery and revolutions 
by American railway - builders, the 
Herald put three correspondents into 
that field, and made Mexico an open 
book to the reading public. It is one 
of the characteristics of the paper’s 
policy to take up and exhaust all topics 
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of great current interest, and then to 
pass quickly on to something new. In 
dealing with topics of interest of local 
importance, the paper has long been 
noted for exhaustive special articles by 
writers of accuracy and fitness for their 
task. Its New York City staff com- 
prises a general correspondent, a polit- 
ical observer, a chronicler of business 
failures, an accomplished art critic, a 
fashion writer, a theatrical correspond- 
ent, and three general news corre- 
spondents, using the wires. The Her- 
ald is something more than a Boston 
paper. It has a wide reach, and 
employs electricity more freely than 
did the oldtime newspaper the post- 
horse. 

In its closely-printed columns the 
Herald has, during the last decade, 


given to its readers a cyclopedia ot 
the world’s daily doings. Portraitures 
of men of affairs done by skilled 
writers, the fullest records of contem- 
poraneous events, the gossip and news 
of the chief towns of the globe, — all 
this has made up a complete record to 
which the future historian may turn. 

To manage such a paper requires a 
coérdination of forces and an intel- 
lectual breadth of view deserving to be 
ranked with the work and attributes of 
a successful general. Not to wait for 
the slow processes of legislation, to be 
up and ahead of the government itself, 
to be alert and untiring —this is the 
newspaper ideal. How near the Her- 
ald has come to this, its enduring popu- 
larity, its great profits, and its wide 
fame and influence, best show. 


A GLIMPSE. 


By Mary H. WHEELER, 


We met but once ; ’ twas many years ago. 
I walked, with others, idly through the grounds 
Where thou did’st minister in daily rounds. 
I knew thee by thy garb, all I might know, 
Sister of Charity, in hood like snow. 
My heart was weary with the sight and sounds 
Of sick and suffering soldiers in the wards below. 
Disgusted with my thoughts of war and wounds. 
’ Twas then, by sudden chance, I met thine eyes. 
What saw I there? A light from heaven above, 
A gleam of calm, self-sacrificing love, 
A smile that fill’d my heart with glad surprise, 
Reflected in my breast an answering glow, 
And haunts me still, wherever I may go. 


PITTsFIELD, N. H. 
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ROBERT ROGERS, THE RANGER. 


By JosepH B. WALKER. 


No man has been universally great. 
Individuals who have made themselves 
prominent among their fellows have 
dene so by achievements in special 
directions only, and confined to limited 
portions of their lives. Particularly 
true is this remark when applied to 
Major Robert Rogers, the Ranger, who, 
in our last French war, greatly distin- 
guished himself as a partisan com- 
mander, and gained: as wide fame as 
did any other soldier of equal rank and 
opportunity. 

I do not introduce him here as a 
saint, for, as is well known, no quality 
of sanctity ever entered his composition ; 
but rather, as the resolute commander 
of resolute men, in desperate encoun- 
ters with a desperate foe; as a man 
eminently fitted for the rough work given 
him to do. And just here and now 
I am reminded of a remark made in 
his old age by the late Moody Kent, for 
a long period an able member of the 
New Hampshire bar, and there the as- 
sociate of Governor Plummer, George 
Sullivan, and Judge Jeremiah Smith, as 
well as of Jeremiah Mason, and the two 
Websters, Ezekiel and Daniel, all of 
whom he survived. Said Mr. Kent, 
one day, evidently looking forward to 
the termination of his career, “ Could 
Zeke Webster have been living at my 
decease he would have spoken as well 
of me, yes, as well of me as he could.” 
If one can summon to his mind and 
heart the kindly charity attributed to 
Mr. Webster, he may, should he care 
for it, find a comfortable hour in the 
society of this famous Ranger. He was 
born of Scotch-Irish parents, in the good 
old Scotch-Irish town of Londonderry, 


New Hampshire, in the year 1727.* At 
the time of his birth, this was a frontier 
town, and its log houses were the last 
civilized abodes which the traveller 
passed as he went up the Merrimack 
valley on his way to Canada. It was 
the seed-town from which were after- 
wards planted the ten or a dozen other 
Scotch-Irish townships of New Hamp- 
shire.t It was the first to introduce 
and scatter abroad Presbyterian prin- 
ciples and Irish potatoes over consider- 
able sections of this Province. 

Parson McGregor and his people had 
been in their new homes but four y®ars 
when they had ready for occupancy a 
log school-house, sixteen feet long and 
twelve feet wide. It was in this, or in 
one like it, that Robert Rogers acquired 
his scanty stock of “ book-learning,” 
as then termed. But education con- 
sists in much besides book-learning, and 
he supplemented his narrow stock of 
this by a wider and more practical 
knowledge, which he obtained amid the 
rocks and stumps upon his father’s 
farm and in the hunter’s camp. 

The woods, at this day, were full of 
game. The deer, the bear, the moose, 
the beaver, the fox, the muskrat, and 
various other wild animals existed in 
great numbers. To a young man ot 
hardy constitution, possessed of enter- 
prise, energy, and a fondness for forest 
sports, hunting afforded not only an 
attractive, but a profitable employment. 
Young Rogers had all these character- 
istics, and as a hunter, tramped through 
large sections of the wilderness between 
the French and English settlements. 


* Stark's History of Dunbarton, p. 178. 
t Parker's History of Londonderry, p. 180. 
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On such excursions he mingled much 
with the Indians, and somewhat with the 
French, obtaining by such intercourse 
some knowledge of their languages, of 
their modes of hunting, and their habits 
of life. He also acqured a fondness 
for the woods and streams, tracing the 
latter well up towards their sources, 
learning the portages between their 
headwaters, many of the Indian trails 
and the general topography of the great 
area just mentioned. 

During the French and Indian wars 
small bodies of soldiers were often em- 
pioyed to “watch and ward”’ the front- 
iers, and protect their defenceless com- 
munities from the barbarous assaults of 
Indians, turned upon them from St. 
Francis and Crown Point. Robert 
Rogers had in him just the stuff required 
in such a soldier. We shall not, there- 
fore, be surprised to find him on scout- 
ing duty in the Merrimack Valley, under 
Captain Ladd, as early as 1746, when 
he was but nineteen years of age ;* and, 
three years later, engaged in the same 
service, under Captain Ebenezer East- 
man, of Pennycook.f Six years after- 
wards, in 1753, the muster rolls show 
him to have been a member of Captain 
John Goffs company, and doing like 
service.{ Such was the training of a 
self-reliant mind and a hardy physique 
for the ranging service, in which they 
were soon to be employed. 

I ought, perhaps, to mention, that in 
1749, as Londonderry became filled to 
overflowing with repeated immigrations 
from the North of Ireland, James 
Rogers, the father of Robert, a pro- 
prietor, and one of the early settlers of 
the township, removed therefrom to the 
woods of Dunbarton, and settled anew 
in a section named Montelony, from an 


* New Hampshire Adjutant General’s Report, 1866, 
vol. 2, p. 95. 

t Same, p. 99. 

¢ Same, p. 238. 
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Irish place in which he had once lived.* 
This was before the settlement of the 
township, when its territory existed as 
an unseparated part only of the public 
domain. He may, quite likely, have 
been attracted hither by an extensive 
beaver meadow or pond, which would, 
with little improvement, afford grass for 
his cattle while he was engaged in clear- 
ing the rich uplands which surrounded it. 
Six years only after his removal(1755), 

he was unintentionally shot by a neigh- 
bor whom he was going to visit; the 
latter mistaking him for a bear, as he 
indistinctly saw him passing through the 
woods. This incident was the founda- 
tion of the story said to have been told 
by his son, some years after, in a Lon- 
don tavern. The version given by Far- 
mer and Moore is as follows, viz. :¢ “It 
is reported of Major Rogers, that while 
in London, after the French war, being 
in company with several persons, it was 
agreed, that the one who told the most 
improbable story, or the greatest false- 
hood, should have his fare paid by the 
others. When it came to his turn, he 
told the company that his father was 
shot in the woods of America by a per- 
son who supposed him to be a bear; 
and that his mother was followed sev- 
eral miles through the snow by huntery, 
who mistook her track for that of the 
same animal. It was acknowledged by 
the whole company that the Major had 
told the greatest lie, when in fact, he 
had related nothing but the truth. 

* New Hampshire Gazeteer, 1823, p. 121. 

+ Historical Collections, by Farmer and Moore, vol. 
I, p. 240. 

$¢ The Great Meadow and the site of the elder Rogers’ 
house is easily accessible to any person possessed of a 
curiosity to visit them. They are in the South-Easterly 
section of Dunbarton, some six or seven miles only from 
Concord. The whole town is of very uneven surface, 
and the visitor will smile when he reads upon the ground, 
in Farmer and Moore’s New Hampshire Gazeteer, that 
he will find there bu: “‘ few hills, nor any mountains.” 
He soon learns that the declaration of its people is 


more correct when they assure him that its surface is 
a“ pimply "one. 
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As the largest part of Roger’s fame 
rests upon his achievements in the 
ranging service of our Seven Years’ War, 
we must recall for a moment the con- 
dition of things in the British Colonies 
and in Canada at the beginning of this 
war. 

The thirteen American Colonies had, 
at that time, all told, of both white and 
black, a population of about one mil- 
lion and a half of souls (1,425,000.)* 
The French people of Canada num- 
bered less than one hundred thousand.+ 

The respective claims to the Central 
part of the North American Continent 
by England and France were conflict- 
ing and irreconcilable. ‘The former, by 
right of discovery, claimed all the terri- 
tory upon the Atlantic coast from New 
Foundland to Florida, and by virtue of 
numerous grants the right to all west of 
this to the Pacific Ocean. ‘The latter, 
by right of occupation and exploration, 
claimed Canada, a portion of New Eng- 
land and New York, and the basins of 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, to- 
gether with all the territory upon the 
streams tributary to these, or a large 
part of the indefinite West. 

To maintain her claims France had 
erected a cordon of forts extending 
diagenally across the continent from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence to the Gulf 
of Mexico. If one will follow, in thought, 
a line starting at Louisburg, and thence 
running up this great river to Quebec 
and Montreal, and thence up Lake 
Champlain to Crown Point and Ticon- 
deroga, and on westward and south-west- 
ward to Frontenac, Niagara and Detroit, 
and thence down the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans, he will trace the 
line across which the two nations looked 
in defiance at each other, and see instan- 
taneously that the claims of France 

* Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. 4, p. 


127. 
t Encyclopedia Brittanica. 
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were inadmissable, and that another 
war was inevitable. It mattered little 
that of the forty-five years immediately 
preceding the treaty of Aix La Chapelle, 
fourteen, or one-third of the whole num- 
ber, had been years of war between these 
two neighbors. ‘They were now, after a 
peace of only half a dozen years, as 
ready for a fresh contest as if they were 
to meet for the first time upon the bat- 
tle field. In fact, another conflict was 
unavoidable ; a conflict of the Teuton 
with the Gaul; of medievalism with 
daylight ; of conservatism with progress ; 
of the old Church with the new; of 
feudalism with democracy —a conflict 
which should settle the destiny of North 
America, making it English and Protes- 
tant, or French and Roman Catholic ; 
a contest, too, in which the victor was 
to gain more than he knew, and the 
vanquished was to loose more than he 
ever dreamed of. 

Hostilities may be said to have been 
commenced by the French, when, on 
the 18th day of April, 1754, they dis- 
possessed the Ohio company of the fort 
which they were erecting at the forks 
of the Ohio River, afterwards named 
Fort Du Quesne. 

The plan of a Colonial Confedera- 
tion, formed at the Albany convention 
in July of that year, having failed of 
acceptance by the mother country and 
the Colonies both, the Home govern- 
ment was forced to meet the exigency 
by the use of British troops, aided by 
such others as the several Provinces 
were willing to furnish. 

The campaign of the next year 
(1755) embraced : 

1st. An expedition, under General 
Braddock, for the capture of Fort Du 
Quesne. 

2d. A second, under General Shir- 
ley, for the reduction of Fort Niagara, 
which was not prosecuted. 
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3d. A third, under Colonel Monc- 
‘ton, against the French settlements on 
the Bay of Fundy, resulting in the cap- 
ture and deportation of the Acadians. 

4th. A fourth, under General Wil- 
liam Johnson, against Crown Point, a 
strong fortification, erected by the 
French, in the very heart of New Eng- 
land and New York, whence innumer- 
able bands of Indians had been dis- 
patched by the French to murder the 
defenceless dwellers upon the English 
frontiers, particularly those of New 
Hampshire, to destroy their cattle and 
to burn their buildings and other 
property. 

To the army of this latter expedition 
New Hampshire contributed, in the 
early part of this year, a regiment of 
ten companies, the first being a com- 
pany of Rangers, whose Captain was 
Robert Rogers, and whose Second 
Lieutenant was John Stark.* 

But a few words just here in explan- 
ation of the character of this ranging 
branch of the English army. It wasa 
product of existing necessities in the 
military service of that time. Most of 
the country was covered with primeval 
forests and -military operations were 
largely prosecuted in the woods or in 
limited clearings. The former were 
continually infested with Indians, lying 
in ambush for the perpetration of any 
mischief for which they might have 
opportunity. 

It became necessary, therefore, in 
scouring the forests to drive these mis- 
creants back to their lairs, as well as in 
making military reconnoissances, to have 
a class of soldiers acquainted with In- 
dian life and warfare; prepared, not 
only to meet the Indian upon his own 
ground, but to fight him in his own 
fashion. The British Regular was good 


*New Hampshire Adjutant General's Report, vol. 2, 
1866, p. 129. 
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for nothing at such work. If sent into 
the woods he was quite sure, either not 
to return at all, or to come back with- 
out his scalp. And the ordinary Pro- 
vincial was not very much better. From 
this necessity, therefore, was evolved 
the “ Ranger.” 

He was a man of vigorous constitu- 
tion, inured to the hardships of torest 
life. He was capable of long marches, 
day after day, upon scant rations, re- 
freshed by short intervals of sleep 
while rolled in his blanket upon a pile 
of boughs, with no other shelter but the 
sky. He knew the trails of the Indians, 
as well as their ordinary haunts and 
likeliest places of ambush. He knew, 
also, all the courses of the streams and 
the carrying places between them. He 
understood Indian wiles and warfare, 
and was prepared to meet them. 

Stand such a man in a pair of stout 
shoes or moccasins; cover his lower 
limbs with leggins and coarse small 
clothes ; give him a close-fitting jacket 
and a warm cap; stick a small hatchet 
in his belt; hang a good-sized powder- 
horn by his side, and upon his back 
buckle a blanket and a knapsack stuffed 
with a modetate supply of bread and 
raw salt pork ; to these furnishings add 
a good-sized hunting-knife, a trusty 
musket and a small flask of spirits, and 
you have an average New Hampshire 
Ranger of the Seven Year's war, ready 
for skirmish or pitched battle; or, for 
the more common duty of reconnoit- 
ering the enemy’s force and move- 
ments, of capturing his scouts and 
provision trains, and getting now and 
then a prisoner, from whom all informa- 
tion possible would be extorted ; and, 
in short, for annoying the French and 
Indian foe in every possible way. 

If you will add three or four inches 
to the average height of such a sol- 
dier, give him consummate courage, 
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coolness, readiness of resource in ex- 
tremities, together with intuitive knowl- 
edge of the enemy’s wiles, supple- 
mented with a passable knowledge of 
French and Indian speech, you will 
have a tolerable portrait of Captain 
Robert Rogers at the beginning of our 
Seven Year’s war.® 

He received his first Captain’s com- 
mission in the early part of 1755, and 
was employed by the New Hampshire 
government in building a fort at the 
mouth of the Ammonoosuc River and 
in guarding its Northern and Western 
frontiers until July, when he was 
ordered to Albany to join the army of 
Major General Johnson. His first ser- 
vice there was in furnishing escort, with 
acompany of one hundred men, toa 
provision train from Albany to Fort Ed- 
ward. From this latter point he was 
afterwards repeatedly despatched, with 
smaller bodies of men, up the Hudson 
River and down Lake George and Lake 
Champlain to reconnoiter the French 
forts. Some of these expeditions ex- 
tendedas far north as Crown Point and 
were enlivened with sharp skirmishes. 
He was absent up the Hudson upon 
one of these when the French were de- 
feated at the battle of Lake George 
and Baron Dieskan was made prisoner. 

The efficiency of the campaign of the 
next year (1756), which contemplated 
the taking of Crown Point, Niagara and 
Fort Du Quesne, was seriously impaired 
by the repeated changes of Com- 
mander-in-Chief; Major General Shir- 
ley being superceded in June by 
General Abercrombie while he, about 
a month later, yielded the com- 


*“ An engraved full-length portrait of Rogers was 
published in London in 1776. He is represented asa 
tall, strong man, dressed in the costume of a Ranger, 
with a powder-horn strung at his side, a gun resting in 
the hollow of his arm, and a countenance by no means 
preposessing. Behind him, at a little distance, stand 
his Indian followers.”—[Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pon- 
tiach, vol. 1, p. 164. 
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mand to the inefficient Lord Lon- 
down. The only occurrences of par- 
ticular note during this campaign were 
the capture of our forts at Oswego by 
General Montcalm and the formal dec- 
larations of war by the two belligents. 

Rogers and his men were stationed at 
Fort William Henry, and made repeated 
visits to Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
to ascertain the power of the enemy 
and to annoy him as they had opportun- 
ity. They went down Lake George, 
sometimes by land upon its shores, and 
sometimes by water and in boats. In 
the winter their land marches were fre- 
quently upon snow-shoes, and their 
boats were exchanged for skates. On 
such occasions each Ranger was gener- 
ally his own commissary and carried his 
own supplies. 

In his journal for this year (1756) 
Rogers notes thirteen of these expedi- 
tions as worthy of record. The first 
was down Lake George on the ice, in 
January, with seventeen men, resulting 
in the capture of two prisoners and two 
sledges laden with provisions. 

The second was made in February 
with a party of fifty men to ascertain the 
Strength and operations of the French 
at Crown Point. Having captured one 
prisoner at a little village near by the 
fort, they were discovered and obliged 
to retire before the sallying troops of 
the garrison. With very marked sang 
froid he closes his account of this re- 
connoissance bysaying: “ We employed 
ourselves while we dared stay in setting 
fire to the houses and barns in the vil- 
lage, with which were consumed large 
quantities of wheat, and other grain ; we 
also killed about. fifty cattle and then 
retired, leaving the whole village in 
flames.” 

There often appears a ludicrous kind 
of honesty in the simple narratives of 
this journal. He occasionally seized 
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certain stores of the enemy which a 
Ranger could destroy only with regret. 
He naively remarks, in narrating the cap- 
ture in June, of this same year, of two 
lighters upon Lake Champlain, 
manned by twelve men, four of whom 
they killed: “We sunk and destroyed 
their vessels and cargoes, which con- 
sisted chiefly of wheat and flour, wine, 
and brandy; some few casks of the 
latter we carefully concealed.” 

His commands on such occasions 
varied greatly in numbers, according to 
the exigency of the service, all the way 
from a squad of ten men to two whole 
companies; and the excursions just 
mentioned afford fair specimens of the 
work done by the Rangers under Rogers 
this year. 

Rogers possessed a ready wit and an 
attractive bonhomie, which made him 
agreeable to his men, notwithstanding 
the necessary sever'ty of his discipline. 
A story has come down to us which 
well illustrates this trait in his character. 
Two British Regulars, it seems, a good 
deal muddled, one night, by liberal po- 
tations, became greatly concerned lest 
their beloved country should suffer dis- 
honor in consequence of inability to dis- 
charge its national debt, and their 
loyal forebodings had, at length, become 
painful. The good-natured Captain, en- 
countering them in their distress, at 
once relieved them by the remark: “I 
appreciate the gravity of your trouble, 
my dear fellows. It is, indeed, a seri- 
ous one. But, happily, I can remove 
it. I will, myself, discharge at once 
one-half the debt, and a friend of mine 
will shortly pay the other half.” From 
this incident is said to have arisen the 
expression, at one time common, “ We 
pay our debts as Rogers did that of the 
English nation.” 

But Captain Rogers had qualities of 
a higher order, which commended him 
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to his superiors. His capacity as a 
Ranger Commander had attracted the 
notice of the officers on duty at Lake 
George. The importance of _ this 
branch of the service had also become 
apparent, and we shall not be surprised 
to learn that, in March, 1756, he was 
summoned to Boston by Major General 
Shirley and commissioned anew as 
Captain of an independent company 
of Rangers, to be paid by the King. 
This company formed the nucleus cf 
the famous corps since known as “ Rog- 
er’s Rangers.” 

In July another company was raised, 
and again in December two more, there- 
by increasing the Ranger corps to four 
companies. To anticipate, in a little 
more than a year this was farther en- 
larged by the addition of five more, 
and Captain Rogers was promoted to 
the rank of Major of Rangers, becom- 
ing thus the commander of the whole 
corps. 

The character of the service ex- 
pected of this branch of the army was 
set forth in Major General Shirley’s or- 
ders to its commander in 1756, as fol- 
ows, viz. : ‘*From time to time, to use your 
best endeavors to distress the French 
and allies by sacking, burning, and de- 
stroying their houses, barns, barracks, 
canoes, and battoes, and by killing their 
cattle of every kind ; and at all times to 
endeavour to way-lay, attack and de- 
stroy their convoys of provisions by land 
and water in any part of the country 
where he could find them.’”* 

On the fifteenth of January of the 
next year (1757) Captain Rogers, with 
seventy-four Rangers, started down 
Lake George to  reconnoiter the 
French forts; travelling now for a 
time upon the ice, and by and by 
donning snow-shoes and following the 
land. On the twenty-first, at a point 


* Roger’s Journal (Hough’s edition), p. 46. 
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half way between Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, they discovered a train of 
provision sledges, three of which they 
captured, together with six horses and 
seven men. ‘The others fled within the 
walls of ‘Ticonderoga and alarmed the 
garrison. Feeling the insecurity of his 
situation he commenced at once his re- 
turn. By two o’clock in the afternoon, 
his party was attacked by two hundred 
and fifty French and Indians, who en- 
deavored to surround it. A vigorous fight 
was kept up until dark. Rogers was 
wounded twice and lost some twenty of 
his men. The French, as was sub- 
sequently ascertained, lost one hundred 
and sixteen. The proximity of Ticon- 
deroga rendered vain the continuance of 
the contest, and he availed him of the 
shelter of the night to return to Fort 
William Henry. 

For this exploit he was highly compli- 
mented by General Abercrombie, and, at 
a later period of this same year, was ore 
dered by Lord Londown to instruct and 
train for the ranging service a company 
of British Regulars. To these he de- 
voted much time and prepared for their 
use the manual of instruction now found 
in his journals. It is clearly drawn up 
in twenty-eight sections and gives very 
succinctly and lucidly the rules govern- 
ing this mode of fighting. 

‘The campaign of 1757 contemplated 
only the capture of Louisburg. To the 
requisite preparations Lord Londown 
directed all his energies. Having col- 
lected all the troops which could be 
spared for that purpose, he sailed for 
Halifax on the twentieth of June with 
six thousand soldiers, among them being 
four companies of Rangers under the 
command of Major Rogers. Upon ar- 
riving at Halifax his army was aug- 
mented by the addition of five thousand 
Regulars and a powerful naval arma- 
ment. We have neither time nor incli- 


nation to consider the conduct of Lord 
Londown on this occassion farther than 
to say that his cowardice and imbecility 
seem wonderful. Finding that, in all 
probability, Louisburg could not be 
taken without some one getting hurt, he 
returned to New York without striking 
a blow. If about this time our heroic 
commander of the Rangers used some 
strong language far from sacred, it will 
become us to remember “ Zeke Webster” 
and think as charitably of his patriotic ex- 
pletives “as we can.” He returned to 
New York three weeks after the surrender 
of Fort William Henry, where with his 
Rangers he might have done something, 
at least, to prevent the horrible massacre 
which has tarnished the fair fame of 
Montcalm indellibly. 

England and America both were hum- 
bled in the dust by the events of 1757 
and 1758. Failure, due to the want of 
sufficent resources is severe, but how ut- 
terly insufferable when, witi abundant 
means, incompetency to use them brings 
defeat. Still, we are under greater ob- 
ligation to Lord Londown than we are 
wont to think. His imbecility helped 
rouse the British nation and recall wil- 
liam Pitt to power, whose vigor of pur- 
pose animated anew the people of other 
countries and promised an early termi- 
nation of French dominion in America. 

Lord Londown was succeeded in the 
early part of 1758 by General Aber- 
crombie and plans were matured tor 
capturing the Lake forts, Louisburg and 
Fort Du Quesne. By the close of No- 
vember, the two last, with the addition 
of Fort Frontenac, were ours. The 
movement against Crown Point and Ti- 
conderoga did not succeed. In the as- 
sault upon the latter Rogers and his 
Rangers fought in the van and in the 
retreat brought up the rear. 

In the spring of this year (1758) 
Rogers went down Lake George at the 
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head of about one hundred and eighty- 
men, and near the foot of it had a des- 
perate battle with a superior body of 
French and Indians. He reported on 
his return one hundred and fourteen of 
his party as killed or missing. Why 
he was not annihilated is a wonder. 
General Montcalm, in a letter dated 
less than a month after the encounter, 
says: “Our Indians would give no 
quarter ; they have brought back one 
hundred and forty-six scalps.” For 
his intrepidity on this occasion he was 
presented by General Abercrombie with 
the commission of Major of Rangers, 
before alluded to. 

The adroitness with which Rogers 
sometimes extricated himself from ex- 
treme peril is illustrated by his conduct 
on one occasion, when pursued by an 
overwhelming number of savages up 
the mountain, near the south end of 
Lake George, which now bears his 
name. Upon reaching the summit 
he advanced to the very verge of 
the precipice, on the east side, which 
descends 550 feet to the lake. Having 
here reversed his snow shoes he fled 
down the side opposite to that by 
which he had come up. Arriving soon 
after the Indians, upon seeing the tracks 
of two men, apparently, instead of one, 
and Rogers far below upon the ice, 
hastening towards Fort Edward, con- 
cluded that he had slid down the preci- 
pice aided by the Great Spirit, and that 
farther pursuit was vain. 

Mr. Pitt proposed in the campaign of 
1759 the entire conquest of Canada. 
Bold as was the undertaking it was sub- 
stantially accomplished. Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point were abandoned in 
July, Fort Niagara capitulated the same 
month, and Quebec was surrendered in 
September. 

Their violation of a flag of truce in 
this last month now called attention to 
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the St. Francis Indians, who had been 
for a century the terror of the New 
England frontiers, swooping down upon 
them when least expected, burning 
their buildings, destroying their cat- 
tle, mercilessly murdering their men, 
women, and children, or cruelly hurry- 
ing them away into captivity. The 
time had now come for returning these 
bloody visits. The proffering of this 
delicate attention was assigned by 
Major General Amherst to Rogers. In 
his order, dated September 13, he says : 
“You are this night to set out with the 
detachment, as ordered yesterday, viz., 
of 200 men, which you will take under 
your command and proceed to Misis- 
quey Bay, from whence you will march 
and attack the enemy’s settlements on 
the south side of the river St. Law- 
rence in such a manner as you shall 
judge most effectual to disgrace the 
enemy, and for the success and honour 
of his majesty’s arms. 
* * * * * 

“Take your revenge, but don’t forget 
that tho’ those villains have dastardly 
and promiscuously murdered the 
women and children of all ages, it is 
my orders that no women or children 
are killed or hurt.” 

In pursuance of these orders Major 
Rogers started the same day at evening. 
On the tenth day after he reached Mis- 
sisquoi Bay. On the twenty-third, with 
one hundred and forty-two Rangers, he 
came, without being discovered, to the 
environs of the village of St. Francis. 
The Indians had a dance the evening 
following his arrival and slept heavily 
afterwards. The next morning, half an 
hour before sunrise, Rogers and his 
men fell upon them on all sides, and 
in a few minutes, ere they had time to 
arouse themselves and seize their arms, 
the warriors of that village were dead. 
A few, attempting to escape by the 
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river, were shot in their canoes. The 
women and children were not molested. 

When light came it revealed to the 
Rangers lines of scalps, mostly English, 
to the number of six hundred, strung 
upon poles above the door-ways. There- 
upon, every house except three contain- 
ing supplies was fired, and their destruc- 
tion brought death to a few who had 
before escaped it by concealing them- 
selves in the cellars. Ere noon two hun- 
dred Indian braves had perished and their 
accursed village had been obliterated. 

The operations of the next year 
(1760) ended this long and fierce 
struggle. The attempted re-capture of 
Quebec by the French was their final 
effort. The army of the Lakes em- 
barked from Crown Point for Montreal 
on the sixteenth day of August. “Six 
hundred Rangers and seventy Indians 
in whale-boats, commanded by Major 
Rogers, all in a line abreast, formed the 
advance guard.” He and his men en- 
countered some fighting on the way 
from Isle a Mot to Montreal, but no 
serious obstacle retarded their progress. 
The day of their arrival Monsieur de 
Vaudveuil proposed to Major General 
Amherst a capitulation, which soon after 
terminated the French dominion in 
North America. 

The English troops, as will be remem- 
bered, entered Montreal on the evening of 
the eighth of September. On the morn- 
ing of the twelfth Major Rogers was or- 
dered by General Amherst to proceed 
westward with two companies of Rang- 
ers and take possession of the western 
forts, still held by the French, which, by 
the terms of the capitulation, were to 
be surrendered. 

He embarked about noon the next 
day with some two hundred Rangers in 
fifteen whale-boats, and advanced to 
the west by the St. Lawrence and the 
Lakes. On the seventh of November 
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they reached the mouth of the Cuyahoga, 
where the beautiful city of Cleveland 
now stands. The cross of St. George 
had never penetrated the wilderness so 
far before. Here they encamped and 
were soon after waited upon by messen- 
gers from the great chieftain Pontiac, 
asking by what right they entered upon 
his territory and the object of their visit. 
Rogers informed them of the down- 
fall of the French in America, and that 
he had been sent to take possession of 
the French forts surrendered to the 
English by the terms of the capitulation. 
Pontiac recieved his message remark- 
ing that he should stand in his path un- 
till morning, when he would return to 
him his answer. 

The next morning Pontiac came to 
the camp and the great cnief of the 
Ottawas, haughty, shrewd, politic, ambit- 
ious, met face to face the bold, self- 
possessed, clear-headed Major of the 
British Rangers. It is interesting to 
note how calmly the astute ally of the 
French accepted the new order of things 
and prepared for an alliance with his 
former enemies. He and Rogers had 
several interviews and in the end smoked 
the pipe of peace. With dignified 
courtesy the politic Indian gave to his 
new friend free transit through his terri- 
tory, provisions for his journey and an 
escort of Indian braves. Rogers broke 
camp on the twelfth and pushed onward 
towards Detroit. By messenger sent 
forward in advance he apprized Mon- 
sieur Belletre, Commandant of the fort, 
of his near approach and the object of 
it. The astonished officer received him 
cautiously. Soon satisfied, however, of 
the truth of the unwelcome news thus 
brought, he surrendered his garrison. 
On the twenty-ninth of November the 
British flag floated from the staff which 
ever before had borne only the lillies or 
France. 
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On the tenth of December, after 
disposing of the French force found in 
the fort, and having taken possession of 
the forts Miamie and Gatanois, with 
characteristic ardor Rogers pushed still 
farther westward for Michilimackinac. 
But it was a vain attempt. The season 
was far advanced. Indeed, the winter 
had already come, and while the ice 
prevented his progress by water, the 
snows rendered impracticable his ad- 
vance by land. With reluctance he re- 
linquished for the first time the com- 
pletion of his mission. Turning east- 
ward, after a tedious journey, he 
reached New York on the fourteenth of 
February, 1761. 

From New York, there is reason to 
suppose, that he went this same year as 
Captain of one of the His Majesty’s In- 
dependent Companies of Foot to South 
Carolina, and there aided Colonel Grant 
in subduing the Cherokees, who had for 
a year or two been committing depre- 
dations upon the Carolinian frontiers. 

From this time onward for the next 
two years we lose sight of Major Rog- 
ers, but he re-appears at the siege of 
Detroit in 1763. Hither he went with 
twenty Rangers as part of a body of 
soldiers sent from Fort Niagara under 
the command of Captain Dalzell for the 
re-inforcement of the beleagured fort. 
He arrived on the twenty-ninth of July, 
and on the thirty-first took an active 
part in the fierce battle of Bloody 
Bridge. His valor was as _ useful as it 
was conspicuous on that occasion, and 
but for his daring efforts the retreat of 
the British troops would have been 
more disastrous even than it was. Hav- 
ing, for a time, in the house of the 
Frenchman, Campean, held at bay a 
throng of savages which surrounded it, 
his escape with a few followers at one 
door was hardly achieved ere these 
burst in at another. 
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The next glimpse we get of Major 
Rogers is at Rumford (now Concord) 
where he hada landed estate of some 
four or five hundred acres. Good old 
Parson Walker, who here kept open 
house, and for more than fifty years 
watched with solicitude the interests of 
his parish and his country, says, in his 
diary for 1764, against date of February 
24: “ Major Rogers dined with us” and 
again December 22: “Major Rogers and 
Mr. Scales, Jr., dined with me.” 

It is probable that his private affairs 
now occupied his attention. A year or 
so after the surrender of Montreal he 
was married to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Rey. Arthur Brown, Rector of St. John’s 
Church, in Portsmonth, New Hamp- 
shire. He considered this town his resi- 
dence, and in papers executed this very 
year (1764) sometimes designates him- 
self “asof Portsmouth,” and at others, as 
“now residing at Portsmouth.” 

For three or four years, between 
1762 and 1765, he trafficked a good 
deal in lands, buying and selling nu- 
merous and some quite extensive tracts. 
Some twenty-five different conveyances 
to him are on record in the Recorder’s 
office of Rockingham County, and half 
as many from him to other parties. 

Some of these lands he seems to have 
purchased and some to have received 
in consideration of military services. 
In 1764 Benning Wentworth, as Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, conveyed to 
him as “a reduced officer” a tract of 
three thousand acres, lying in the south- 
ern part of Vermont. 

*One conveyance made by him and 


*The old “‘ Rogers house,” so called, is still standing 
upon the former estate of Major Rogers, on the east 
side and near the southend of Main Street, in Concord, 
New Hampshire. It must be at least a hundred years 
old, and faces the South, being two stories high on the 
front side and descending by a long sloping roof to one in 
the rear. It was occupied for many years by Captain 
and Mrs. Roach, and later by Arthur, son of Major 
Regers, who was a lawyer by profession and died at 
Portsmouth, in 1841. 
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bearing date December 20, 1762, ar- 
rests our attention. By it he transferred 
to his father-in-law, Rev. Arthur Brown, 
before mentioned, some five hundred 
acres of land in Rumford (now Concord, 
New Hampshire) together with “one 
negro man, named Castro Dickerson, 
aged about twenty-eight; one negro 
woman, named Sylvia; one negro boy 
named Pomp, aged about twelve and 
one Indian boy, named Billy, aged 
about thirteen.” For what reason this 
property was thus transferred I have no 
means of knowing. If the object of 
the conveyance was to secure it as a 
home to his wife and children against 
any liabilites he might incur in his irreg- 
ular life, the end sought was subse- 
quently attained, as the land descended 
even to his grand-children. * 

And I may as well, perhaps, just 
here and now anticipate a little by say- 
ing that Major Rogers did not prove a 
good husband, and that seventeen years 
after their marriage his wife felt con- 
strained, February 12, 1778, to petition 
the General Assembly of New Hamp- 
shire for a divorce from him on the 
ground of desertion and infidelity. An 
act granting the same passed the As- 
sembly on the twenty-eighth day of 
February and the Council on the fourth 
of March following.t 

I may, perhaps, here venture the ir- 


* A portion of this estate was subsequently sold by his 
descendants to the late Governor Isaac Hill, of Concord, 
New Hampshire. 


t‘* An act to dissolve the marriage between Robert 
Rogers and Elizabeth, his wife. 


“Whereas, Elizabeth Rogers of Portsmouth, in the 
County of Rockingham, and State aforesaid, hath peti- 
tioned the General Assembly for said State, setting forth 
that she was married to the said Robert Rogers about 
seventeen years ago; for the greater part of which time 
he had absented himself from and totally neglected to 
support and maintain her—and had, in the most flagrant 
manner, in a variety of ways, violated the marriage con- 
tract—but especially by infidelity to her Bed; For 
which reasons praying that a divorce from said Rogers, a 
vinculo matrimonti, might be granted. The principal 
facts contained in said petition being made to appear, 
upon a full hearing thereof. Therefore, 

“* Be it enacted by the Council and House of Repre- 
sentatives for said State in General Assembly convened, 
That the Bonds of Matrimony between the said Robert 
and Elizabeth be and hereby are dissolved.”—[New 
Hampshire State Papers, vol. 8, p. 776. 
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relevant remark that “women some- 
times do strange things,” and cite the 
subsequent conduct of Mrs. Rogers in 
evidence of the declaration. After her 
divorce she married Captain John 
Roach, master of an English vessel 
in the fur trade. The tradition is 
that, having sailed from Quebec for 
London, he most unaccountably lost 
his reckoning and found himself in 
Portsmouth (New Hampshire) _har- 
bor. Here for reasons satisfactory to 
himself, he sold the cargo on his own 
account and quit sea life.* After his 
marriage he lived with his wife and her 
son by the former marriage on the estate 
in Concord, previously mentioned as 
having been conveyed by Rogers to her 
father. Captain Roach is said to have 
been most famous for his unholy exple- 
tives and his excessive potations. 

The venerable Colonel William Kent, 
now living at Concord in his nineties, 
says that Captain Roach one day 
brought into the store where he was a 
cierk a friend who had offered to treat 
him and called for spirit. Having 
drawn from a barrel the usual quantity 
of two drinks the clerk set the measure 
containing it upon the counter, expect- 
ing the contents to be poured into two 
tumblers, as was then the custom. 
Without waiting for this division the 
thirsty Captain immediately seized the 
gill cup and drained it. Then, grace- 
fully returning it to the board, he cour- 
teously remarked to his astonished 
friend that when one gentleman asks 
another to take refreshment the guest 
should be helped first, and should there 
be found lacking a sufficiency for both, 
the host should call for more. 

Whether Mrs. Rogers gained by her 
exchange of husbands it would be hard 
to say. That in 1812 she went wil- 
ling from this to a land where “they 


* Bouton’s History of Concord, p. 35%. 
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neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage,” it is easy to believe.* 

In returning to Major Rogers, we 
must not forget that he was an author 
as well as soldier. He seems to have 
been in England in 1765, and to have 
there published two respectable volumes 
of his writings. One is entitled “ Jour- 
nals of Major Robert Rogers; con- 
taining an account of the several excur- 
sions he made under the Generals who 
commanded upon the continent of 
North America, during the late War,” 
and embraces the period from September 
24,1755, to February 14,1761. Itis 
doubtless quite reliable and valuable asa 
contribution to the history of our Army 
of the Lakes during the old French war.t 

The other is called “a concise view 
of North America,” and contains much 
interesting information relative to the 
country at the time of its publication.{ 


* Captain Roach died at Concord in May, 1811. 

tThe full title is “‘ Journals of Major Robert Rogers: 
containing an account of several excursions he made 
under the Generals who commanded upon the Continent 
of North America during the late war. From which 
may be collected the material circumstances of every 
campaign upon that continent from the commencement 
to the couclusion of the war. London: Printed for 
the Author, and sold by J. Millan, bookseller near 
Whitehall, MDCCLXV.” 8vo., Introduction, pp. 
vi111; Journals, pp. 236. 

An American edition of Roger’s Journals, ably edited 
by Dr. F. B. Hough, was published at Albany in 1883, by 
J. Munsell’s Sons. Besides a valuable introduction, it 
contains the whole text of the Journals, an appendix con- 
sisting largely of important official papers relating to 
Rogers, and a good index. It is by far the best edition 
of the Journals ever published. 

¢ The full title of this volume is ‘‘A Concise Ac- 
count of North America; Containing a description of 
the several British Colonies on that Continent, including 
the islands of New Foundland, Cape Breton, &c., as to 
their Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, Produce, Rise, 
Government, Religon, Present Boundaries and the num- 
ber of Inhabitants supposed to be in each. Also of the In- 
terior and Westerly Parts of the Country, upon the rivers 
St. Lawrence, the Méssissippi, Christino and the Great 
Lakes. To which is subjoined, An account of the sev- 
eral Nations and Tribes of Indians residing in those 
Parts, as to their Customs, Manners, Government, Num- 
bers, &c.,Containing many useful and Entertaining Facts, 
never before treated of. By Major Robert Rogers. 
London: Printed for the Author, and sold by J. Millan, 
bookseller, near Whitehall. MDCCLXV.” 8vo., Intro- 
duction and Advertisement, pp. v111; Concise Ac- 
count, pp. 264. 
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It is less reliable than the former, but 
is a readable book, and, when the author 
keeps within the bounds of his personal 
knowledge, is doubtless authentic. 

Both works are a credit to Major Rog- 
ers. To the charge that he was an illit- 
erate person and that these works were 
written by another’s hand, it may be 
urged, as to the “journals,” that the 
correspondence of their matter to the 
written reports of his expeditions made 
to his superior officers and now preserved 
in the New York State Library, convinc- 
ingly show that this work is undoubtedly 
his. If revised before publication by a 
more practiced writer, this revision 
should not deprive him of the credit of 
their authorship. 

Rogers laid no claims to fine writ- 
ing, but his own manuscript reports, 
written mostly in camp and hastily, 
attest his possession of a fair chirog- 
raphy, a pretty good knowledge of 
grammar and spelling, together with a 
style of expression both lucid and simple ; 
in short, these are such compositions as 
come naturally from a man, who, favored 
in youth with but a limited common 
school education, has in mature life 
mingled much with superiors and been 
often called upon to draft such writings 
as fall to the lot of a soldier or man of 
business. Mr. Parkman also attributes to 
Rogers a part authorship of a tragedy 
long forgotton, entitled “ Ponteach, or 
the Savages in America,” published in 
London in 1766. It is a work of little 
merit and very few copies of it have been 
preserved.* 

On the tenth of June, 1766, at the 
King’s comand, General Gage ap- 
pointed Major Rogers Captain Com- 
mandant of the garrison of Michili- 


* The full title of this book is “ Ponteach; or tne Saw~ 
ages of America. A Tragedy. London. Printed fr 
the Author, and sold by J. Millan, opposite the Admir- 
alty, Whitehall, MDCCLXVI.” 
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mackinac.* Sir William Johnson, then 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, when 
apprized of it was filled with astonish- 
ment and disgust. He regarded Rog- 
ers as a vain man, spoiled by flattery, 
and inordinately ambitious, dishonest, 
untruthful, and incompetent to discharge 
properly the duties of this office.t Bur 
as the appointment had been made and 
could not be revoked, it was deter- 
mined to accept the inevitable and re- 
strict his power, thereby rendering him 
as little capable of mismanagement as 
possible. He was ordered by General 
Gage to act in all matters pertaining to 
the Indians under instructions of the 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and to 
report upon all other matters to the 
Commandant at Detroit, to whom he 
was made subordinate. } 

Commander Rogers probably reached 
Michilimackinac in August, 1766. He 
soon after demonstrated his entire un- 
fitness for his position by clandestinely 
engaging in the Indian trade,§ and by 
involving the government in unneces- 
sary expenses, which he sought to meet 
by drafts upon the Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, which that officer was 


*Journals, Hough’s edition, p. 218. 

t Sir William Johnson in a letter to General Thomas 
Gage, dated January 23, 1766, says of Rogers: “ He 
was a soldier in my army in 1755, and, as we were in 
great want of active men at that time, his readiness 
recommended him so far to me that I made him an offi- 
cer and got him continued in the Ranging service, where 
he soon became puffed up with pride and folly from the 
extravagant encomiums and notices of some of the 
Provinces. This spoiled a good Ranger, for he was 
fit for nothing else —neither has nature calculated him 
for a large command in that service.”—{ Journals, 
Hough's edition, p. 215. 

The same to Captain Cochrane November 17, 1767, 
says: ‘“‘I raised him (Rogers) in 1755 from the lowest 
Station on account of his abilities as a Ranger, for 
which duty he seemed well calculated, but how people 
at home, or anywhere else, could think him fit for any 
other purpose must appear surprising to those ac- 
quainted with him. I believe he never confined himself 
within the disagreeable bounds of truth, as you men- 
tion, but } wonder much they did not see through him 
in time.”—[ Journals, p. 241. 

} Journals, p. 217. 

§ Same, p. 242. 
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obliged to dishonor. To still further 
curtail his power, a Commissary was 
appointed to reside at the post and 
regulate the Indian trade. To this 
Rogers sullenly submitted, but quar- 
relled with the officer. As time went 
on matters grew worse. He engaged 
in foolish speculations ; got deeply into 
debt to the Indian traders ; chafed un- 
der his limitations ; grew first discon- 
tented, and then desperate; entered 
into treasonable correspondence with a 
French officer ;* and finally conceived a 
plan of seeking of the home govern- 
ment an independent governorship ot 
Michilimackinac, and in case of failure 
to rob his post and the traders there- 
about, and then desert to the French on 
the lower Mississippi.f 

His mismanagement and _plottings 
having grown insufferable he was .ar- 
rested and conveyed in irons to Mon- 
treal in September, 1768, to be there 
tried by court-martial for high treason.f 
On some ground, probably a technical 
one, he escaped conviction, and at 
some date between May, 1769, and 
February, 1770, he sailed for England. 

And there, strange as it may seem, 
the stalwart, cheeky, fine-looking, wily 
ex-Commandant was lionized. His ac- 
quittal had vindicated his innocence 
and established his claim to martyrdom. 
His books had advertised him as a hero. 
His creditors, to whom he owed consid- 
erable amounts, supported his claims in 
hopes thereby of getting their dues. 
He was gazed at by the commonalty. 
He was feted by the nobility. He was 
received by the king and allowed to kiss 
his hand. He claimed payment for ar- 
rears of salary and other expenses pre- 
viously disallowed in England and at 
home, which was made. Encouraged by 
his successes he pushed boldly on and 


* Journals, pp. 234, 235, 236. 
t Same, p. 23. 
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asked to be made an English Baronet, 
with #600 a year, and in addition to 
that, a Major in the army.* One is in 
doubt which to wonder at the most, the 
audacity of the bold adventurer, or the 
stupidity of the British public. But 
vaulting ambition had at length over- 
leaped itself. He failed of the coveted 
knighthood, and sank by degrees to his 
true level. 

We see nothing more of Major Rog- 
ers until July, 1775, when he again 
appears in America asa Major of the 
British Army retired on half pay. The 
object of his visit to his native land just 
at tHe beginning of our Revolutionary 
war was not satisfactorily apparent. 
Some considered him a military adven- 
turer, anxious to sell his services to the 
highest bidder. Others regarded him 
as a British spy. He wandered over 
the country all the way from Pennsyl- 
vania to New Hampshire with very 
little ostensible business. His improb- 
able statements. his associations with per- 
sons hostile to the American cause, his 
visits to places of bad reputation, as 
well as his whole general conduct, ren- 
dered him a suspected person. 

He was arrested on the twenty-second 
of September following his arrival by the 
Pennsylvania Committee of Safety, but 
was afterwards paroled upon his solemn 
declaration and promise that “on the 
honor of a soldier and a gentleman he 
would not bear arms against the 
American United Colonies, in any 
manner whatever, during the present 
contest between them and _ Great- 
Britain ;” ¢ yet, on the twenty-sixth of 


*Benjamin Roberts ina letter to Sir William John- 
son, dated February 19, 1770, says: ‘“‘ Kingston has a 
most extraordinary letter from London, which says that 
Major Rogers was presented to his majesty and kissed 
his hand—that he demanded redress and retaliation for 
his sufferings. The minister asked what would content 
him. He desired to be made a Baronet, with a pension 
of £600 sterling, and to be restored to his goverment at 
Michil:mackinac, and have all his accounts paid. Mr. 


Fitzherbert is his particular friend.”—[ Journals, p. 256. 
t Journals, p. 259. 
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the next November, he makes a tender of 
his services to the British goverment, in 
a letter addressed to General Gage, and 
was encouraged to communicate more 
definitely his proposals.* 

On the second day of December, a 
little more than a month later, in shabby 
garb he calls upon President Wheelock, 
at Hanover, New Hampshire. After 
speaking of his absence in Europe, during 
which, he said, he had fought two battles 
in Algiers, under the Dey, he officiously 
tendered his aid in a proposed effort to 
obtain a grant of land for Dartmouth 
College. The President distrusted him, 
but treated him civilly. At the close of 
the interview he returned to the tavern 
where he passed the night, and left 
the next morning without paying his 
reckoning. f 

Again, on the nineteenth of the 
same month, at Medford, Massachusetts, 
he addresses a letter to General Washing- 
ton, soliciting an interview, but his repu- 
tation was such that the Commander-in- 
Chief declined to see him.}{ 

Even this did not discourage him. 
With an effrontery truly wonderful, on 
the twenty-fifth of June, 1776, after he 
had been arrested in South Amboy and 
brought to New York, he expressed to the 
Commander-in-Chief his desire to pass 
on to Philadelphia, that he might there 
make a secret tender of his services to 
the American Congress. § 

However, by this time, his duplicity 
had become so manifest that a few days 
after this interview (July 2, 1776) the 
New Hampshire House of Representa- 
tives passed a formal vote recommend- 
ing his arrest, || which was supplemented 
two years later (November 19, 1778) 
by a decree of proscription. 

* Journals, p. 261. 

t Same, p. 118. 

t Same, p. 263. 


§ Same, p. 273. 
\| New Hampshire Prov. Papers vol. vir1z, p. 185 
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Finding hypocrisy no longer available, 
sometime in August, 1776, he accepted 
a commission of Lieutenant Colonel 
Commandant, signed by General Howe 
and empowering him to raise a battal- 
ion of Rangers for the British Army. 
To this work he now applied himself 
and with success.* 

On the twenty-first of October, 1776, 
Rogers fought his last battle,so far as I 
have been able to discover, on American 
soil. His Regiment was attacked at 
Mamaronec, New York, and routed by 
a body of American troops. Contem- 
porary accounts state that he did not 
display his usual valor in this action 
and personally withdrew before it was 
over. 

The next year he returned to Eng- 

* Journals, p. 277. 


land,* where, after a disreputable life of 
some twenty-two or twenty-three years, 
of which little is known, he is said to 
have died in the year 1800. 

Such are some of the more salient 
points in the career of Major Robert 
Rogers, the Ranger. When another 
century shall have buried in oblivion 
his frailties, the valor of the partizan 
commander will shine in undimned 
lustre. When the historian gives place 
to the novelist and the poet, his des- 
perate achievements portrayed by their 
pens will render as romantic the borders 
of Lake George, as have the daring 
deeds of Rob Roy McGregor, rehearsed 
by Walter Scott, made enchanting the 
Shores of Lock Lomond. 


* Parker's History of Londonderry, p. 238. 





ROUSED FROM DREAMS. 


By ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


Through the gorges leaps the pealing thunder ; 

Lurid flashes rend the sky asunder ; 

On my window-pane, making wild refrain, 
Sharply strikes the rain. 


Wind in furious gusts with angry railing 

Follows the unhappy restless wailing 

Of the sobbing sea, and drives ships a-lee 
None to save nor see. 





Dreaming souls are startled from their slumbers, 
Though sleep still their trembling frames encumbers ; 
Helplessly they wait, fearing portent fate, 

Shrieking prayers too late | 
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Publishers’ Department. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


With this the January issue the 
GRANITE MONTHLY starts on its eighth 
annual voyage. We acknowledge the 
addition of many new names to our 
subscription list but regret the loss of 
the support of certain patrons, on whom 
we counted as surely as on the perma- 
nence of the Granite Hills of New 
Hampshire. Some of them have been 
with us from the first issue of the mag- 
azine. Wedo notso much mind the 
withdrawal of a patron who has given 
in his support for only one year, but 
when an old subscriber “sends in his 
resignation ”’ we know that there is some 
fault of ours which the said act is sup- 
posed to chide or reprove. The mag 
azine has many faults; it is intensely 
local, which precludes a general circula- 
tion ; it doubtless contains much chaff 
amongst the wheat. The way for its 
patrons to correct any fault of this na- 
ture is to keep the publisher well supplied 
with articles of historic, literary, and 
intrinsic value, and allow him a wide 
range for selection. 

That the magazine has lived for seven 
years, and that it is almost impossible 
to obtain a full set of the publications, 


proves that there is a demand for such 
a periodical. 

The past year has been a very severe 
one for nearly every class in the com- 
munity ; nearly every species of property 
has been shrinking in value; but the 
GrRaniTeE Monru_y has lived through it, 
while several more pretentious publica- 
tions have gone to the wall. It is des- 
tined to live in the future at least as 
long as the publisher lives—and it 
needs the hearty support of the repre- 
sentative citizens of the State, whether 
at home, or in other communities. 

When the reader feels inclined to 
write a censorious letter let him be sure to 
inclese his own subscription in his letter 
together with that of some friend and 
neighbor. 

One disinterested friend sent the 
names of twenty subscribers, all from a 
distant city. A friend in California 
sent in the names of six subscribers. 

Just now the publisher needs one 
thousand new names. The labor di- 
vided among many will be trivial; de- 
volving upon one individual the task 
becomes Herculean. 





